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Preface 


One million Canadian children are growing up in poverty. Despite more than 
half a decade of economic growth since the 1981-82 recession, there were 62,000 
more poor children in Canada in 1988 than in 1980. One child in six is not being given 
the chance to become a productive member of the Canadian national community and 
is at risk of the theft of his or her future. 


Two decades ago the cover of a landmark Senate Report portrayed the image 
of poverty in Canada in the face of an old man (Poverty in Canada,1971). Canadians 
reacted with shock and dismay. Governments responded with policy action in the 
ensuing years and substantially reduced poverty among the elderly. Child poverty in 
Canada has aroused considerable public attention over the last few years but has not 
yet received the same political response as occurred for the elderly in the 1970s. 


The increasing scope and severity of child poverty prompted a coalition of 
seven child- and family- focussed national organizations to cooperate during the 1988 
federal election campaign in issuing A Choice of Futures: Canada’s Commitment to 
its Children. The booklet drew attention to the deteriorating economic situation for 
families with children and called for a political commitment to eliminate child 
poverty. A year later on November 24, 1989, the Hon. Ed Broadbent, then Leader of 
the New Democratic Party, introduced the following motion in the Canadian House 
of Commons: 


That this House express its concern for the more than one million 
Canadian children currently living in poverty and seek to achieve the goal 
of eliminating poverty among Canadian children by the year 2000. 


The motion was passed unanimously by all parties, giving Ottawa 121 months 
to fulfill its commitment. The federal government has yet to take the first steps to keep 
this promise to Canada’s children. In fact, recent federal policies have added 
significantly to the economic stress on Canadian families. Tightening unemployment 
insurance eligibility will drive more families onto the welfare rolls. When imple- 
mented, the five per cent limit on the Canada Assistance Plan transfers to British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Ontario, will severely constrain these provinces in their 
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provision of social assistance. The deindexing of family allowances, increased 
targeting of the Child Tax Credit, and the move toward a more regressive tax system 
have increased financial pressures on families with children. 


On September 29,1990 the World Summit for Children at the United Nations 
in New York provided Canadians with the opportunity to examine and compare their 
national record of supporting families and children with that of other industrialized 
nations. Canada does not compare favourably. After the United States, Canada’s 
child poverty rate is the second highest in the industrialized world. “A single parent 
with children in Sweden is less likely (10.6%) to be poor than a married couple with 
two or more children in Canada (12.0%)” (Smeeding, 1988--89:237). 


Child poverty in the midst of affluence in this country is a national shame. 
Poverty is a crime against the human spirit; it denies poor children the chance to 
develop their knowledge, skills and talents, and limits their capacities to contribute 
to the community. It also breeds a certain intolerance and fear of poor children among 
the better-off with the consequence that poor kids may receive biased treatment from 
schools, health and social service agencies, the police and the courts (National Coun- 
cil of Welfare, 1975:33). The vulnerability of children and their helplessness to effect 
change on their own behalf make child poverty a moral and political issue in this 
country. 


The federal government must assume direct responsibility for the large number 
of Canadian children growing up in poverty and for the increasing numbers of 
children at risk of falling into poverty. Children have become the victims of 
misguided economic and social policies which have allowed the forces of a market- 
driven economy to condemn many of them to lives of poverty and despair. In the face 
of the growing divide between rich and poor Canadians there is an urgent need for a 
fundamental turnaround in national economic and social policies. 


The analysis which follows in this report will show that child and family 
poverty is a barometer of social inequalities in Canada, threatening the future health 
and well-being of Canada’s children; it will report on the state of child and family 
poverty in Canada in the 1990s; it will identify the wealth and income disparities 
which exist among Canadian families; and it will demonstrate that over the last 
decade economic and social policy measures have worsened conditions for poor and 
economically vulnerable Canadian families and their children. Finally, the conclud- 
ing section will call for new urgently needed national policy commitments and 
constitutional reform in order to eliminate child poverty by the year 2000. 
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The Legacies of Inequality 


Canada’s destiny as a nation entering the 21st Century rests with the children 
of this generation. Today’s children will be Canada’s citizens and parents of 
tomorrow. The security of their futures depends on attending to the immediate needs 
of this crucially formative period of their lives. In addition to the countless personal 
tragedies which will result from failing to meet these needs, Canadian society as a 
whole will suffer from any waste of this valuable human resource. 


This report will contend that governments are neglecting the « 
well-being of Canadian families and, as a result, are ignoring the THE ACCIDENT OF 
tremendous disadvantages which unfairly shape a future of insecu- BIRTH INTO A 
rity, instability, and poor health for one million Canadian children. PARTICULAR FAMILY, 
Unequal family living conditions, compounded by public policies 
which worsen disparities within the population, produce unequal AND THUS INTO A 
life chances and inferior outcomes for children of poor families. SPECIFIC SOCIAL 
More alarming still, is the growing vulnerability of larger segments [ym ASS, SHAPES TO A 
of Canadian society as a strictly market-driven policy agenda 
threatens to further extend the reach of poverty and insecurity to 


CERTAIN EXTENT THE 
even more families. OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE TO 


In a society directed by market values, the operating assump- 
tion is that competence and hard work will be financially meee CHILDREN IN THEIR 
and that lack of ability and laziness will lead to failure. These ADULT LIVES” 
arguments are used to explain the inequalities in income and wealth 
which exist among people. Clearly, this is an unfair conclusion unless all children 
Start out equally at life’s beginning. The accident of birth into a particular family, and 
thus into a specific social class, shapes to a certain extent the opportunities available 
to children in their adult lives. Laski (1972: 27) writes that “opportunity is, broadly 
speaking, a matter of parental circumstances.” Sixteen years ago, the National 
Council of Welfare challenged the underlying assumption of equal beginnings in the 
current economic system with these words (1975:1): 


To be bom poor is to face a greater likelihood of ill-health in infancy, in 
childhood and throughout your adult life. To be born poor is to face a 
lesser likelihood that you will finish high school, lesser still that you will 
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attend university. To be born poor is to face a greater likelihood that you 
will be judged delinquent in adolescence... To be born poor is unfair to 
kids. 


George Bernard Shaw once observed that the most important choice made in 
life is the choice of one’s parents. This paradoxical quip suggests why the unequal 
futures awaiting children in adult life must be exposed to political and economic 
analysis, Children cannot be held responsible for creating their own circumstances, 
and the unequal endowments of children cannot be overcome unless the unequal 
material and cultural circumstances among parents are, if not eliminated, at least 
substantially reduced. 


The central proposition of this document is that families by virtue of their 
economic status, their command over wealth and income endow children with certain 
advantages which strongly influence their life chances. In this sense, the next 
generation’s potential to be productive, responsible, and contributing citizens lies in 
the level of material and cultural endowments which their families are able to provide. 
Thus, parental endowments to their children have to be understood as having a social 
investment content (Wynn, 1973:25). Society at large benefits from social supports 
which liberate children from materially and culturally impoverished conditions, and 
which protect vulnerable families from succumbing to these same conditions. 


The future prospects of children are closely linked to the private assets and 
liabilities of their families. Parents with money can buy their children opportunities 
and life chances they would not otherwise have. Class differences in life chances start 
at birth, or possibly at conception, and continue throughout life, Richard Titmuss 
describes these continuities as having a “snowball” effect by offering further 
advantages to those who already have them and denying them to those who do not 
(Quoted by D.E. Woodworth, 1965:15). 


Traditionally, society has expected that parents would use their own material 
means to endow their children with the necessary resources to succeed. Families, 
however, vary widely in their capacities to transmit these endowments. To balance 
the difference in material and social endowments and to ensure all children have an 
equal chance to develop to their optimal potential, Canadians must share in the social 
endowment of all children. Most countries accept this approach in public education 
in which all community members, including childless citizens, contribute through 
the tax system to the cost of educating the next generation, There are other 
Tequirements for healthy child development which are equally important. These 
include adequate income and employment supports for parents, affordable and safe 
housing, stable family environments, access to essential health and social service 
supports. Integrated public policy in these areas should strengthen the capacities of 
families to endow their children with the advantages they need in order to assume 
fulfilling and productive future roles in the mainstream of Canadian society. 


Children growing up poor experience the poverty of their circumstances in 
widely different ways. Yet, there are certain forms of disadvantage which they are 
likely to have in common. The relationship between economic inequality and 
children’s health status and educational attainment is, of course, not a unilinear 
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sequence of cause and effect, But there is undoubtedly a link between the poverty of 
parents and their children’s abilities to benefit from the public health and education 
systems as much as children from mainstream, advantaged, and affluent families do. 


The material assets (wealth and level of income) of families, combined with 
cultural assets in the form of parental education and knowledge and interest in the arts, 
sciences, music, literature, etc. influence to a great extent the future of children. 
Advantages and disadvantages culturally and intellectually can be inherited in the 
same way as the direct transmission of wealth from parents to children. Families pass 
on to their children “a certain cultural capital and a certain ethos, a system of implicit 
and deeply internalized values that play a part in defining, among other things, 
attitudes toward educational and cultural institutions” (Talbott, quoted by Lipset, 
1972:102), Children are not only born into a specific social class, they are also 
socialized into it. 


While physical poverty harms children’s bodies, cultural poverty kills their 
spirits. The neighbourhoods children grow up in will influence the way they talk; 
whether or not they speak grammatically; the manner in which they learn to 
communicate and interact with others; their attitudes towards authorities such as the 
police and schools; as well as their motivation to remain in school and getting on in 
life. All these living conditions will contribute to making the difference between 
productive and fulfilling or wasted and despondent life paths. 


The unequal future of children in Canada is rooted in the unequal economic 
conditions of their families. The following sections will examine these links. The 
evidence overwhelmingly indicates that ending poverty and narrowing the material 
inequalities of families is the most crucial step the securing a future of ali Canadian 
children. 


The Long Shadow of Poor Child Health 


Poverty may be the most important factor underlying and probably causing 
many avoidable physical and mental health problems. The landmark Black Reporton 
health inequalities in Great Britain concludes ‘“‘there is considerable evidence that 
material deprivation affects physical development in young children and that ill- 
health contracted in childhood can dog an individual for life” (Townsend and 
Davidson, 1982:129). Children’s weight at birth, their chances of survival during the 
first year of life, their life expectancy, the quality of their teeth and their general 
physical well-being contributes to their energy, strength and ability to work. Children 
who suffer developmental damage through malnutrition are unlikely to ever qualify 
for high paying jobs, and the employment chances of individuals who are chronically 
ill are equally limited. All of these conditions of family environment bear implica- 
tions for the quality of a child’s future adult life. 


Parents’ lack of financial resources can lead to dietary deficiency in the 
expectant mother which increases the likelihood of prenatal and neonatal mortality 
or prematurity. Malikin suggests that developmental delay resulting from malnutri- 
tion contributes to “generational poverty” (1973:235). The Nutrition Canada Survey 
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reports a lower protein diet among mothers in low income compared to high income 
groups which may result from a combination of inadequate knowledge of good 
nutrition and of just having less money to buy the more expensive higher protein 
foods (Shah, 1987:486). The Nutrition Canada Survey also indicates a lower intake 
of all nutrients among women from lower income groups. Noting that low birth 
weight is the single most important cause of infant death, Shah concludes (1987:487): 


Because the incidence of low birth weight is inversely related to social 
class, and since infants of the same weight tend to have the same neonatal 
mortality rate regardless of social class, the effects of poverty on infant 
death are mediated through low birth weight. 


* The evidence of poverty’s impact on child health is more 
THE DEATH RATE OF direct in infancy and through, childhood. While in the last two 
CHILDREN UNDER 20 decades there has been a decrease in infant mortality among all 

YEARS OLD FROM socio-economic classes, nonetheless, there remains a significant 

THE LOWEST INCOME differential between lower and higher income groups. Infant mor- 

tality among the lowest income quintile in Canada decreased from 

CANADIAN FAMILIES 19 to 10 per thousand between 1971 and 1986; but during the same 

WAS 56% HIGHER _ fifteen year period it decreased from 10 to 5 per thousand for the 

richest income quintile (Canadian Institute of Child Health, 1989: 

ULES) Unb eA 98). Noting from similar trends in the British data that the causes of 

CHILDREN IN THE | infant death are primarily respiratory diseases and accidents, 
WEALTHIEST ° Townsend and Davidson suggest (1982: 124-125): 


CANADIAN FAMILIES” 


These observations lead us to directly consider the role of 
material deprivation on the life chances of the infants, and to 
the hypothesis that any factors which increase the parental capacity to 
provide adequate care for an infant will, when present, increase the chance 
of survival, while their absence will increase the chance of premature 
death. The most obvious of such factors fall within the sphere of material 
resources: sufficient household income, a safe, uncrowded and unpol- 
luted home, warmth and hygiene... . 


They goon tolink these factors to the development of cognitive, linguistic 
and other skills which “can profoundly influence later intellectual (and 
hence educational) achievement.” (Townsend and Davidson, 1982: 125). 


The health inequalities among income groups established in the perinatal and 
infancy stages of life are sharpened further in later childhood. The death rate of 
children under 20 years old from all causes among the lowest income Canadian 
families was 56% higher (90.6/100,000) than that of children in the wealthiest 
Canadian families (58/100,000). Even the second lowest income quintile had a much 
lower rate of childhood death (70/100,000) than the poorest group (Canadian Institute 
of Child Health, 1989:98). 


The major causes of death for poor children are those associated with their poor 
living conditions. Poor children often live in poorly constructed housing with 
hazardous electric wiring and in neighbourhoods where traffic and safety conditions 
interfere with children’s natural inclinations to play and roam aboutfreely. Asaresult 
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they often perish in fires, drown, are run over by cars, are murdered or commit suicide 
(Shah, 1987:487). British and American data also point to “the social nature” of the 
high rate of childhood death among low income groups, meaning death resulting from 
environmental conditions in which they are living (Townsend and Davidson, 1982: 
127; National Association of Children’s Hospitals and Related Institutions, Inc., 
1989:40). 


Poor parents do not have sufficient income to buy nutritious foods for their 
children to ensure good health. Families must often limit food expenditures in order 
to pay high rents and avoid becoming homeless through eviction. Buying low cost 
foods puts children further at risk because of the high fat-sugar content. Poor nutrition 
undermines children’s resistance to infectious diseases, reduces their energy level 
and general level of well-being. Twice as many low-income children are likely to 
suffer from chronic health problems than are non-poor children (Toronto Star, April 
14, 1991:A:12). 


The devastating consequences of living in poverty on the mental health of 
parents and children are further reflected in the increased rate of psychiatric disorders, 
hyperactivity, neurosis and other emotional problems that trouble them. An Ontario 
study of about 3,000 school age children reports that children dependent on social 
assistance are more than twice as likely as those who are not to have a psychiatric 
disorder (31.2% versus 13.8%). The strength of this association is especially great for 
younger children (six to eleven years old) and for boys (Offord, 1989:9). Further- 
more, a British longitudinal study following 5,362 children born in the same week in 
1946 indicates that children in the lower social class who were seriously ill during 
childhood were also more likely to be seriously ill in theirearly twenties (Wadsworth, 
1989:62-63). 


Canada's Health Promotion Survey (1985) provides a snapshot of how a 
representative sample of Canadians between the ages of 25 and 64 years perceived 
their own health status and quality of life. A special technical report on the socially 
and economically disadvantaged respondents in the sample shows lower perceived 
levels of health, less happiness, more stress, and an overall lower quality of life in 
comparison with higher income respondents. Lower income respondents more 
frequently reported high blood pressure, obesity, smoking, and lack of exercise, all 
of which are risk factors for cardiovascular disease (Wilkins, 1988:16-18). Other 
studies have shown that lower income groups are less inclined to make use of 
available community health and preventive services (e.g. family planning, immuni- 
zation, cervical cancer screening, pre- and post-natal care, etc.) (Townsend and 
Davidson, 1982 :81). 


Part of the socialization of growing up in lower income families would be the 
transmission of less healthy attitudes and behaviours which may result from a 
combination of reduced access to knowledge (e.g. illiteracy), the middle-class bias 
of health institutions (Townsend and Davidson, 1982: 89), and inadequate personal 
resources to take advantage of programs and services (e.g. the high cost of participa- 
tion in many organized sports and fimess programs). All of these factors can be im- 
pediments to parental health and well-being. As the Canadian Institute on Child 
Health (1989:3) has noted, “It is likely that the inequalities of the health status of 
parents can cast shadows into the lives of their children.” 


(growing Up in Crisis and Turmoil 


Poverty drains a family’s assets and exploits its vulnerabilities with terrible 
human consequences. It contributes to familial disintegration and dislocation, leav- 
ing a legacy of broken homes and emotional instability among its young, defenseless 
victims. A major metropolitan child welfare agency reports that 83% of the families 
which it served in 1988 had incomes below the Statistics Canada low income cut-offs 
and that an additional 11% of its clientele was economically vulnerable (Novick and 
Volpe, 1989: 81-82). 


American data shows a similar pattern. A national incidence study of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Social Services in 1986 reports that “the rate of child abuse 
and neglect was five times higher among families with annual incomes less than 
$15,000 than from families with incomes greater than $15,000, and in only 6 percent 
of the cases was the family income $30,000 (which was roughly the median income 
for all American families in that year) or more.” (Pelton, 1991:3). 


Poverty increases stress levels in families to the point thateven members of poor 
families acknowledge child abuse as a major family issue. In a nationwide Canadian 
survey conducted by the Institute for the Prevention of Child Abuse in 1988 “more 
lower SES respondents perceived child abuse as a ‘very serious problem’ than any 
other SES group” (Volpe, 1989:7). By way of explanation Volpe suggests (1989:8): 


As an individual’s coping skills decrease, emotional distress increases. 
Poverty reduces a person’s available repertoire of coping 
resources.... Money can compensate when personal resources are low. 
Sitters can be called in, children can be sent off to day care, a friend can 
be taken to lunch. Lack of money makes these options difficult, if not 
impossible....Certain environmental and social stressors are. .. . associ- 
ated with child abuse (Albee, 1988) and they are experienced dispropor- 
tionately, although not exclusively, by the poor. Poverty appears to create 
a climate for abuse. 


Sometimes, an understandable aversion to “blaming the victim” when fo- 
cussing on issues such as family violence conceals relationships between social and 
economic factors and dysfunctional! situations among deprived segments of the popu- 
lation. Bouchard challenges the claim that family violence is experienced equally 
throughout society in this way (1988;1). 


{T]hat statement masks another reality that some would prefer to ignore: 
though violence among family members occurs at all levels of society, it 
is not evenly distributed. Canadian and American studies confirm that 
most parent-child and spousal conflicts occur where unemployment is 
prevalent throughout the year, or even during the month preceding the 
surveys (Martin & Messier,1981; Steinberg, Catalano & Dooley, 1981; 
Straus & Gelles, 1986). 
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Ignoring the economic factor in family conflict and breakdown biases the 
design of responsive systems towards reparative service interventions which, for 
poor children, usually means more frequent separation from their natural families. 
Services directed at the identification of child abuse and the monitoring of high risk 
families are actually unfairly targeting the economically disadvantaged. Noting that 
the child welfare system is “geared toward finding child abuse and neglect, and hence 
parental culpability,” Pelton argues (1991:3): 


More to the point, the conditions of poverty, such as health and safety 
hazards in the home and neighbourhood, may cause direct danger to 
children, and the parents may be blamed for not sufficiently guarding their 
children from such conditions. Here, our system sets up a double standard, 
in that we implicitly ask impoverished parents to be more diligent in their 
supervisory responsibility than middle-class parents, because greater 
protection is required to guard children from the dangerous conditions of 
poverty than from the relatively safer conditions of middle-class homes 
and neighbourhoods. 


Preventive service approaches have their limitations. Schorr 7 
documents a wide range of health services, early intervention, STRUCTURAL 
educational, remedial programs and family support initiatives bene- SOLUTIONS FOR 
fitting low income Americans which are scattered in pockets across [iMeyN\Pip) Plt = AMILIES 
the United States (1988: 256-283). Zigler agrees that the “ecological 
model”, which recognizes the systems context of child and family, 
and programs such as HeadStart have led to improvements in public CONDITIONS FOR 
education and health services for economically disadvantaged chil- MORE POSITIVE, 
dren and families. He has no illusions, however, about the limita NURTURING FAMILY 


tions of programmatic and service approaches to poverty. He writes 
(1990: xiii): ENVIRONMENTS” 


WOULD CREATE THE 


The problems of many families will not be solved by early intervention 
efforts, but only by changes in the basic features of the infrastructure of 
our society. No amount of counselling, early childhood curricula, orhome 
visits will take the place of jobs that provide decent incomes, affordable 
housing, appropriate health care, optimal family configurations, or inte- 
grated neighborhoods where children encounter positive role models. 


Bradshaw draws a similar conclusion after reviewing the worsening conditions 
of low income families in Britain during the 1980s (1990: 42-43): 


[A] key determinant in the well-being of children is the state of the 
economy and the access of parents to employment for decent wages. A 
child-centred economic policy would be one which assigns priority to the 
reduction of unemployment. .. . The incomes of families with children 
need to be enhanced through child-centred social security and fiscal 
policies. 


Poor children are more often subject to unstable, stressful, even violent family 
environments which the service system often tries to resolve by removing them from 
their natural homes. Neither the original disadvantaged circumstances nor the 


publicly funded service response is hopeful for the future integration and adjustment 
of such dislocated children to the mainstream of society. Structural solutions which 
include more equitable income and housing provisions for Canadian families would 
create the conditions for more positive, nurturing family environments, would reduce 
the current level of reactive service interventions, and would permit better use of 
professional services to supplement and reinforce parental resources. 


‘Tre Limits of Promoting 
Equal Opportunity through Education 


It is widely believed in Canada that education offers poor children the chance 
to overcome the limitations of their family backgrounds (i.e. of having been born into 
poverty), their gender (having been born female) and their race (belonging to a 
minority group). Education is seen as the most important equalizer of life chances, 
While education itself cannot redistribute wealth and income, it substantially influ- 
ences access to unequally distributed social resources. High 
“FHE CHANCES OF school drop-outs are two and a half times more likely to be 

CHILDREN FROM unemployed and four and a half times more likely to be dependent 
on social assistance. The real value of the earnings of young males 
POOR FAMILIES without a college education has fallen sharply in the past fifteen 
DROPPING OUT OF years (Ross and Shillington, 1990;9), Parents’ money can assure 
that even the not so bright children of well-to-do families can look 
into the future with confidence. They are protected by their parents 
TWICE AS HIGH through the passing on of wealth, special schools, and employment 
AS THAT OF with well-positioned family friends (Reid, 1979:121). 


CHILDREN FROM . ve ; . : 

Little recognition has been given so far to how differences in 
NON-POOR FAMILIES” family socio-economic status influence and shape the educational 
chances of children. Ross and Shillington (1990) find, for instance, 
that the chances of children from poor families dropping out of school is almost twice 
as high (45%) as that of children from non-poor families. Over the next 20 years, 
187,000 students are expected to drop out of school in order to immediately enter the 
workforce with the hope of escaping poverty. Ross and Shillington estimate that this 
drop out rate will cost $620 million in additional unemployment insurance benefits 
and $710 million in additional social assistance expenditures (Ross and Shilling- 
ton, 1990:24). 


SCHOOL IS ALMOST 


The motivation of children for achievement can be negatively affected by 
family poverty. Offord’s study found that girls from families on social assistance 
were four times more likely to be doing poorly in school than girls from families not 
dependent on social assistance (1989: 9). An analysis of the 1971 Survey of Ontario 
Students’ Aspirations shows that students from lower socio-economic classes were 
more than twice as likely to leave high school early than students from the highest 
socio-economic group (Porter, Porter, and Blishen, 1973:170). Lower socio-eco- 
nomic students were also more often less interested in continuing on to university and 
were more likely to choose school subjects which would lead more directly to 
employment than to university education. Reviewing this analysis, the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation says (1989:15): 


SE 


Put another way, almost 40% from the lowest income levels were more 
interested in earning money immediately than in continuing their educa- 
tion. Further, while 30% of low-income students expected to go to work 
immediately, only 26% wanted to. Porter et al. suggest that this indicates 
that they were socialized to want what was ‘appropriate’ for them - 
employment and immediate financial rewards rather than investment in 
education. 


The Ontario survey also indicates that low income parents have lower aspira- 
tions for the educational achievement of their children than high income parents 
(Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 1989;15), Poor parents and their children may have 
the same expectations for a good life as adults. Yet, constrained by barriers that often 
seem insurmountable, many adjust their future expectations to their impoverished 
circumstances. 


Radwanski (1987: 71-74) also cites the Porter research in his major study of the 
drop out issue for the Ontario Government in 1987. Noting the strong relationship 
between high school drop outs and lower family income, lower parental educational 
levels and lower parental occupational status, Rad wanski cites the following stunning 
evidence of further unfair effects of the family’s socio-economic status on the 
educational experience of disadvantaged students (1987: 73): 


[S]tudents who scored low on mental ability tests but came from families 
with high socio-economic status were more likely to remain in high 
school until the fourth year than students with high ability but low socio- 
economic status: 79 per cent of the low ability but high socio-economic 
status students in the sample remained in school, compared to 71 per cent 
of the high ability but low socio-economic status students. Even more 
dramatic was the comparison between similarly high-ability students in 
the high and low socio-economic status groups: 93 per cent of the former 
stayed in school until the fourth year, compared to only 71 per cent of the 
latter. 


Radwanski goes on to explain that, in general, for lower socio-economic 
families, poorer learning environments, more crowded and less private study space 
in the home, less parental involvement in the child’s school work, as well as lower 
parental expectations for child achievement, all combine to put students from poor 
families at a serious disadvantage in the public education system (1987: 74). On top 
of economic disadvantage, “ability grouping” and “‘streaming” practices in the school 
system lead Radwanski to conclude (1987: 78): 


What seems abundantly clear is that instead of providing socio-economi- 
cally disadvantaged children with genuine equality of opportunity by 
helping them to overcome their initial learning disadvantages, our school 
system at present has the unintended effect of relegating large numbers of 
these children to lower tiers of education characterized by low expecta- 
tions and lack of clearly defined intended outcomes, from which they are 
statistically unlikely to graduate and in which they will have learned 
comparatively little even if they do remain in school. 
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Similar findings and conclusions can be found internationally. A longitudinal 
study of a 10% sample of 58,270 American school children starting in 1980 indicates 
that low income was a stronger mediating factor of poorer educational achievement 
for students than their single parent family backgrounds (Milne, Myers, and Rosen- 
thal, 1986:132). A California study looked at streaming practices in the school system 
and asks: 


Could it be that we are teaching kids at the bottom of the educational 
hierarchy - who are more likely to be from poor and minority groups - 
behaviors that will prepare them io fit in at the lowest levels of the social 
and economic hierarchy? And, at the other extreme, are we teaching kids 
at the top of the schooling stratification system behaviors that are most 
appropriate for professional and leadership roles? In essence are we 
teaching kids at the bottom how to stay there and kids at the top how to 
pet ahead? (Oakes, 1985:91) 


An American review indicates that the adult earings differential was only 
reduced by a third among students from different socto-economic backgrounds with 
the same achievement results based on standardized tests. Pointing to the need to 
eliminate these “noncognitive sources of unequal opportunity”, the authors 
conclude,” while the public may find it reassuring to believe that poor children will 
enjoy the same economic prospects as everyone else if only they learn to read and do 
their sums, this reassuring belief is wrong” (fencks, 1986: 176-177). Finally, quoting 
from a study of 19 countries by the Organization for Economie Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD), the Canadian Teachers’ Federation reports (1989:8): 


“In almost every country reviewed, the opportunities for education are 
very great for children from the upper classes, good for those from the 
middle classes, and distinctly poor for those from the lower classes or with 
an agricultural background.’ 


A good education which plays such a crucial role in the life paths of children 
is by no means equally available to ail. Neglecting the effect of families’ material and 
cultural differences on the educational chances of children creates the illusion that 
public education is the equalizer in the system. Poor children do not arrive in the 
classroom equal in their social endowments for learning to their middle class class- 
mates, Itis hard to concentrate on the complications of calculus on an empty stomach 
or when fatigued from lack of sleep. Educators, health professionals, social workers 
and other professionals working with poor children must recognize these initial 
inequalities and the additional ways in which schouls serve to reproduce the 
disadvantages of poor children. 


TH Punishments of Child Poverty 


Virtually all North American teenagers commit a criminal offence, generally of 
a relatively minor nature, at some point in their adolescence (Kennewell, Bala, and 
Colfer, 1991:161). To state the obvious, only those whose illegal activities are de- 
tected by the police become involved with the corrections system. Yet, research and 
the experience of corrections workers and “young offenders” attest to the fact thatthe 
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“overwhelming majority of locked-up kids are poor kids” (Leyton, 1986: 193). 
Webber says that “poor kids face a higher risk of detection, prosecution and detention 
than do rich kids” for minor offences (1991:189). Once engaged with the justice 
system, poor youth have ahigh probability of becoming literally entangled for the rest 
of their lives. , 


In its Interim Report the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science, 
and Technology expressed concern about the connection between the needs of poor 
children and many social ills including criminal behaviour. Commenting on research 
into the causes of juvenile delinquency in Canada, the Senate Committee observed 
“that while low income, in itself, is not necessarily a cause of delinquency, when 
multiple disadvantages in health, education, family life, and leisure activities accom- 
pany poverty, as they typically do, the possibility of persistent and serious delin- 
quency increases” (1989: 8). 


Intemational research also points to the links between poverty and criminal 
behaviour. A British longitudinal study of 411 males started in 1961 identified 
specific behaviour and conduct problems as predictive of juvenile convictions and of 
chronic offenders in adulthood. A disproportionate number of boys with these 
behaviour and conduct problems came from low income families (Farrington, 
Loeber, Van Kammen, 1990:66-77). A major American Commission interviewed 
teenage prison inmates in South Carolina whose crimes ranged from drug offences 
to homicide and found that they had remarkably similar backgrounds. Almost all had 
grown up in low income, single parent families; most did poorly in school at an early 
age and eventually dropped out; most experimented with alcohol and drugs early in 
life and moved progressively through more escalated forms of criminal activity 
(National Commission on Children, 1991: 120). An Australian review reporting on 
interviews with unemployed teenagers who were engaged in criminal activity 
concluded that the teenagers “came to regard stealing as a disease: something they had 
to be cured of, something they were battling against in a brave effort to accept their 
poverty, to accept the bottom of the pile, as they began the painful process of learning 
to be poor” (Edgar, Keane, McDonald, 1989: 71). 


Notably, aboriginal people who experience the worst levels of poverty are also 
heavily overrepresented in the prison population. Estimates in Ontario suggest “that 
the proportion of aboriginal youth in custody [in correctional and social services] is 
approximately four times greater than their percentage in the population at large” 
(Kennewell et al., 1991: 174). The Aboriginal Justice Inquiry of Manitoba reported 
that aboriginal people make up 11.8% of the provincial population but 50% of the 
prison population (Hamilton and Sinclair, 1991: 10). The Manitoba Commissioners 
concluded “that to the extent that Aboriginal people are involved ina greater number 
of criminal events, the causes of that criminal behaviour are rooted in a long history 
of discrimination and social inequality that has impoverished Aboriginal people and 
consigned them to the margins of Manitoba society” (Hamilton and Sinclair, 
1991:10). 


Poor families are often subject to a high level of supervision, regulation, and 
control at the hands of an array of bureacrats and professionals mandated through 
institutional service systems. They are more highly subject to state apprehension of 
their children which may result from either evidence or suspicion of neglect or abuse 
or from juvenile delinquency. The great weight of public resources is devoted to 


service and treatment responses to these situations, including correctional services 
and incarceration. Those who resist “correction” become a continuing drain on public 
resources for most of their lives through involvement in the criminal justice system. 
Gradually, there is a growing awareness that it is not people in poverty but the 
condition of poverty which is the source of much criminal behaviour in society. 
Notably, the New York City Police Commissioner has recently advocated the 
necessity for the United States to recommit itself to a full employment policy if it 
really intends to resolve the nation’s severe crime problem (Webber, 1991: 112). 


Conclusion 


The family environment is 4 major influence shaping the physical, emotional 
and intellectual development of children. Fainilies by virtue of their economic status, 
their command over wealth and income, endow their children with material and 
cultural advantages that strongly influence their life chances. Poor children begin life 
with many deficits, and the difficult life circumstances in which they grow up make 
them highly vulnerable in a variety of ways: where they live, what they eat, their 
experiences in school, and their physical and mental health. 


Child and family poverty is a barometer of growing social inequalities in 
Canada. Inequalities causing deprivation, marginalization, exclusion, and exploita- 
tion place one million Canadian children at risk of social and economic disadvantage 
throughout their lives. Poverty is morally reprehensible and makes Canada a worse 
place to live for evervone. The next section of this report will describe the state of 
child and family poverty in Canada entering the 1990s. 
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The State of Child and Family 
Poverty in Canada 


One in six Canadian children is poor. Throughout the 1980s the total number 
of children growing up in poverty has remained around one million. In 1988 the 
number stood at 916,000 which was an increase of 62,000 since the beginning of the 
decade despite several years of strong economic growth in Canada. This figure does 
not include more than 87,000 native children both on and off the reserve. The rate of 
native child poverty in Canada is 51% and takes on Third World dimensions in terms 
of infant mortality, death rate, general health and housing conditions, and employ- 
Ment opportunities. 


Children have always constituted one of the rIGUBE Pt 

largest groups of poor people in Canada. Using 

1967 census data, the 1971 Senate Report on Pov- Number oer are {Age 0-17) 
erty in Canada found that children made up 36.3% anaes : 
of poor Canadians. In 1988 children still made up 
26.3% of the poor population in Canada. The pro- 
portion of Canadian children living in poverty has 
fluctuated widely since the mid-1970s as illus- 
trated in Figure 2.1. Although the actual numbers 
have fallen during this seventeen year period from 
1,200,500 to just below 1,000,000 this can partly 
be attributed to the general decline in births during 
this period. In any case, the decline in the numbers 
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since 1978, Rather, it has dipped as low as 800,500 
in 1978 and has climbed as high as over 1,300,000 
in 1984. 


Figure 2.1 shows that the national child poverty rate hovered around 14% for 
most of the 1970s but has averaged well above 15% throughout the last decade (The 
actual numbers for each year are provided in Appendix A). Despite the economic 
recovery beginning in the mid-1980s, the child poverty rate was the same in 1989 as 
in 1975. Just as children severely felt the effects of the 1981-82 recession, a sharp 
increase in the child poverty rate can be anticipated as a result of the 1990-91 reces- 
sion. Clearly, children are not protected from the vagaries of the economic cycle. At 
15% even in good times, the persistently high level of child poverty indicates that the 


structural sources of inequality underlying the income disparities of families raising 


children have remained untouched. 


Regional Disparities in Child Poverty 


Poor children can be found in all parts of Canada; in the outports of Newfound- 
land, the farms of the Prairies, smaller towns in all the provinces and the largest cities 
such as Toronto, Montreal, and Vancouver. The incidence of child poverty does, 
however, vary across the country. Table 2.1 indicates that in 1987 it ranged from a 
low of 11.9% in Ontario to a high of 24.0% in Newfoundland. When children just 
above the poverty line are included, the proportion of Canadian children poor and 
economically vulnerable combined rises to over 21%, ranging from 17.3% in Ontario 
to over 26% in each of Quebec, the Prairies, and Atlantic Canada. 


TABLE 2.1 
Children In Poor and 
Economically Vulnerable Families 
by Province/Region 
1987 


Poor Children Economically Vulnerable Children” 


% In % in % In % in 
Prov./Reg | Canada Prov./Reg 
11.4 . 


Canada 
120,724 19.4 40,864 


Province/ 
Rlegion 


Aljantic 


111,921 


Quebec 308,008 29.2 


269,913 14.9 25,5 122,202 


Ontario 


230,579 19.2 21.8 65,686 


Prairies 


British 
Columbia 127,319 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, Spacial Tabulation 
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«may not total correctly due to supression. 


There have been some dramatic changes in 
the regional pattern of child poverty since the 
mid-1970s. Prince Edward Island’s child pov- 
erty rate has fallen by more than half since 1973. 
British Columbia’s has more than doubled dur- 
ing the same fifteen year period. In most of the 
provinces, however, the incidence of child pov- 
erty has remained relatively constant, not show- 
ing significant change between 1973 and 1987 
(see Appendix A). 


In actual numbers about two-thirds of 
Canada’s poor children under the age of eighteen 
years (706,140) lived in the three provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia in 1987. 
Ontario, the richest province in Canada, had the 
second highest number of poor children at 
269,913. Inrelation to its entire child population, 
however, Ontario had the lowest proportion of 
poor children (11.9%). At 308,908, Quebec has 
the highest actual number of poor children in 
Canada (19.4% of all Québec children). 


Some regional variation in child poverty is also evident by family type. More 
poor children lived in two-parent than one-parent families in 1987 in alt Canadian 
provinces except British Columbia. Between 1973 and 1987 the number of poor 
children in Jone parent families in British Columbia increased by 75% which is 
staggering in comparison to the national rate of increase of 15%. At 48.2% Quebec 
showed the next largest increase of poor children in lone parent families. The number 
actually declined in Ontario, Newfoundland, and Manitoba during this period. 


 " 
THe Family Face of Poverty in Canada 


The great majority of Canadian children (82%) grow up in two-parent families, 
but not necessarily with both of their natural parents because of divorce and 
remarriage. In 30% of all marriages today, one or both partners have been married 
before. In 1971, 10.4% of all families with children were lone parent families. By 
1987 that number had increased to 14.8% of families with children. In the 1970s most 
lone parents were widowed, whereas in the 1990s they are more likely to be separated, 
divorced, or single parents. 


Nine out of ten children in lone parent families live with their mother. The 
number of children in lone parent families is alsorising. Between 1973 and 1987, the 
number of children in lone parent families increased by 89,356, a growth rate of 15%, 
while the overall number of children in Canada declined by 10.4%. A further 473,802 
Canadian children are living in extended families with other relatives such as 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, and older siblings. This number represents 7.3% of all 
children and has actually fallen by 93,953 (16.5% 
decrease) since 1973. 


. . . oe TABLE 2.2 
While growing up with one parent brings Poor Children by Family Type 


with it a substantial risk of poverty, Table 2.2 Canada, 1973 and 1987 


shows that most poor children (56.2%) live with 
Per Cent of 
Family Type Poor Children 


two parents. Just under 38% of poor children in 


1987 were living with lone parents (36.4% with 

mothers and 1.3% with fathers). Since 1973 the 

proportion of poor children in two parent fami- 796,740 | 594.891 
lies has decreased by 7.7% and the number in 
lone parent families has increased by 8.8%. 


Couples 


Lone Parent 350,920 398,561 


Olher 76,040 64,316 


The increase in the number of female lone 
parent families in the last decade has been widely 
associated with the persistence of child poverty 
in Canada, Lone-parent, mother-led families, * asso 1am parent "86 Fema ene ren and 
dependent on one income, have a higher Chance  ammsmmewssmmnsnsnnsnssonararear heen 
of ending up in poverty than any other family type. Women who have sacrificed their 
educational and job aspirations in the interest of parenthood pay a considerable eco- 
nomic price for their choice, which, of course, also has serious material implications 
for their children. In 1988, 58% of children in lone parent families were poor. 


1,057,316 


1,183,706 


Tolai 


Source: Satistics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, Special Tabulation 


The situation of single mothers is worsened by the inability or unwillingness of 
non-custodial parents to meet their financial support obligations to their children. 
Studies of compliance rates have shown that between half to three-quarters of support 
orders are in default at any one time (Steel, 1988: 2 E1). Improved provincial enforce- 
ment measures have helped more recently, but are ineffective when the non-custodial 
parent cannot be found or is too poor to pay support. Even when payments are made, 
they do not frequently cover the actual costs of children. Rarely do the courts tie child 
support payments to the annual increases in the cost of living. Nor do court orders 
regularly recognize that the cost of a first child to a lone parent is at least equivalent 
to the cost of a dependent spouse, a fact which is recognized in the personal income 


Distribution and Incidence of Family Poverty In Canada 


The portrait of child and family poverty is 
further illuminated by the age of poor parents. 


TABLE 2.3 
Table 2.3 shows an almost doubling in the last 


by Age of Family Head, Families with Children, 1973 and 1987. ~_—«éfiffteen years of the incidence of family poverty 


Ne. of 
Families 
With 
Children 
148,430 
955,680 


2,064,710 


No. of 
Poor 
Families 
with 
Children 


among families whose head is between 15 and 
24 years of age (from 24.6% in 1973 to 47.4% in 
Incidence! No.of | Pac J incidence | 1987). A significant 6.1% increase occurred 
of Family Familes | Families | of Fally | among young parents between 25 and 34 years 
(oe) | chidren | criidcen | x)” | OF age. Half (50.2%) of all poor families with 
children in 1987 were headed by someone under 
34 years old compared to 38.6% in 1973. The in- 
1,103,115 creasing vulnerability of younger families is 
2,271,068 ; reflected in employment and earnings statistics 
and in the poverty of their children. 


104,299 


Families are increasingly opting to delay 


Source: Salstics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, Special Tabulation family formation partly due to increasing paid 
eee ee , 


employment among women but also because of their declining earning capacity. Al- 
though this means that, in general, fewer children are found in younger families, 
children in such families are increasingly at risk of poverty and all of the negative 
consequences which jeopardize their economic prospects in adult life. 


Poor Families and Employment 


One of the major changes to family life in Canada in the past three decades has 
been the influx of women into the workforce. The feminist movement along with 
families’ efforts to protect their standard of living has led to massive entry of married 
women into the wage labour market. In 1961 the female labour force participation rate 
was 29.4%: in 1989 it was 57.9%. Among women with children under sixteen years 
old the participation rate in 1989 was 68.9% (Statistics Canada, 1989: Table 8). 


In the last two decades, the extent of family labour force participation has in- 
creased dramatically. In 1973 it was still the norm for a family to have a single full- 
time earner in the labour market. Table 2.4 indicates that was true for 46% of all 
Canadian families with children in 1973, Even in 1973, though, a high proportion of 
families (37%) had more than one full-time earner. Only 6% of families had no one 
in the labour market in 1973. In 1987 less thana quarter of all Canadian families relied 
on only one full-time earner. While the proportion depending on less than one earner 
rose slightly (1.3%) from the 1973 level, 57% of families had more than one full-time 
earner in 1987, an increase of 19.8% over 1973. 


Notably, the rise to two full-time earner family status is not available to lone 
parent families who cannot increase their labour force activity beyond one earner. 
Two parent families with children actually increased their workforce involvement to 
more than one full-time earner from 38% in 1973 to 65% in 1987. 
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The employment of both parents has 


: ‘ : TABLE 2.4 
become a “tba factor influencing the standard Families with Children/Poor Families with Children 
of living 0 families in Canada. Parents have and Labour Force Participation 
had to increase their work efforts considerably Canada, 1973 and 1987 
in order to offset the low level of individual [| 2 Jc; 
wages. For people at lower wage levels even | Labour ; 
: . Force Poor Incidence Poor 
two income earners are not sufficient to meet Particlpa- | Familias | Families | of poverty | Families | Famiies | Incidence 
family needs in many cases. Figure 2.2 shows No. (%) | (%} No. (%) | No.(%) | (%) 
that real family earnings have not increased 190,180 173,814 
significantly since the mid-1970s, despite (6.0) (29.1) (31.7) 
women’s increased labour force participation. | Less Than | 348,300 | 125,280 196,496 
One Full (10.8) (26,0) (35.9) 
_ . . , Time 
Labour force participation is critical to 
poor families. Table 2.4 shows that the inci- 1,455,120 | 125,490 862,678 
. ; er Ti} (28.1} (24.B) 
dence of family poverty declines with increased 


labour force participation. The incidence of 1,102,148 
poverty for families with children drops from (31.7) 
75% for those with no earners to 2.2% for those 
with two full-time earners in 1987. The change 587,820 879,307 
in incidence occurs most sharply when families | Eul-tme (18.6) (25.8) 
move from partial employment to one full-time 

earner status, falling from 48.6% to 11.4%. 


Table 2.4alsoconveysasteepening ofthe Source: Satistics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, Spacial Tabulation 


relationship between labour force activity and 
the incidence of poverty in the last two decades. The incidence of poverty has 
increased to 75.8% in 1987 from 68.9% in 1973 for families with no earners and to 
48.6% from 40% for families with partia! labour force participation. A higher propor- 
uon of families with one full-time earner were poor in 1987 (11.4%) than in 1973 
(8.6%). It is really only when a family had two full-time earners in 1987 that it had 
less risk of poverty than in 1973. 

This trend naturally places lone parent FIGURE 2.2 
families at a tremendous disadvantage in terms Median Family Income ($1989) 

. . Canada, 1965 - 1989 

of escaping poverty, Full time employment of 
the single parent is crucial for the protection of 
children from poverty. Between 1973 and 1987 
female lone parents increased their labour force 
participation from 35% to 38%. Sull, in 1987 
almost 34% of mother-led, lone parent families 
had no attachment toemployment, compared to 
6.6% for all poor families with children. In 
addition, the low earning capacity of women 068 1967 1969 1971 1973 1975 1877 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 
exacerbates the situation for female lone par- Year —— Madian Family Income 
ents who do have jobs. The child poverty rate is — [isource: Income Distributions by Size in Canada 19-207, 1989. 
25% for families with mothers in full-time em- 
ployment while it is only 6.2% when the father is employed full-time. The incidence 
of child poverty is 58.7% when the father is not in the workforce and rises to 92.9% 
for children whose mothers do not have a job. This difference may be accounted for 
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by the fact that women who are not employed are more likely than men to be on social 
assistance while unemployed men are more often in receipt of unemployment 
insurance, disability pensions, or workers’ compensation benefits. 


Although many believe that poor families are poor largely because of their lack 
of work effort, it is clear that poverty can persist even with a high degree of labour 
force participation. In 1987 32% of poor families had one or more earners. The 
inability of many families to escape poverty even when they expand their work effort 
reflects the growth of part-time, low-paying, unstable, jobs in which the poor are 
caught. 
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[Dsparities in Life Chances 
Among Canadian Children 


Poverty and inequality are interrelated, The inequalities in which children grow 
up and which shape to a large extent their future are at the heart of the discussion in 
this booklet. In advantaged, industrialized countries such as Canada, poverty can best 
be understood in terms of relative deprivation. That is, people are poor when they lack 
the resources which give them access to the goods and services available to most other 
people and which have come to be accepted in their society as basic to a decent 
standard of living. Twenty years ago, the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
offered the following rejoinder to those who would discount the severity of poverty 
in Canada in comparison with previous eras or with less advantaged “PEOPLE ARE 
parts of the world (1971:2): 

POOR WHEN 


Poverty is always relative to a given time and place. The differ- THEY LACK THE 
ences between Canadian and Third World poverty do not make RESOURCES 
the former any more tolerable. The poor in Canada are judged, 
and judge themselves, relative to the general situation in their 
own country, at any given point in time .... Furthermore, the THEM ACCESS 
Canadian poverty level of 1971 is not the same as that of 1961, TO THE Goops 
because the general standard of living has continued to rise over 

the last ten years, What we define as ‘poverty’ must change con- AND SERVICES 
stantly in relation to general living standards. In this sense AVAILABLE TO 
poverty’s definition can never be precise and invariable. MOST OTHER 


For Peter Townsend, people are poor when they lack the re- PEOPLE” 
sources to obtain the type of diets, to participate in community activities, and to have 
living conditions and amenities which are customary to a population, or, at least, are 
widely expected and approved in the societies to which they belong (1982:15). Even 
Adam Smith, one of the founders of modern political economy, recognized this very 
fact when he wrote that poverty was to be “whatever the custom of the country renders 
it indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest order, to be without” (Quoted in 
Hobsbawm, 1968). 


WHICH GIVE 


The distribution of wealth and income defines toa large degree who ina society 
goes without the customary amenities of life. A society with a wide dispersion of 
income and wealth will have more people living below the expected living standards 
than a society in which the income distribution is more closely clustered around the 
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Distribution of Aggregate Wealth, 1984 
In Selected Categories 


population’s average income (Harris, 1989:26). This section will investigate the 
wealth and income disparities which exist among Canadian families and their 
negative consequences for children and women in particular. 


| vequality of Wealth 


Canada is one of the richest countries in the world, but not all Canadians benefit 
from this national status. Beyond the simple flows of income which wealth produces, 
the distribution of a nation’s wealth among its people is an indication of how a society 
values and enacts equality and opportunity. Wealth tends to create new wealth. The 
deepest division among Canadians is the existing inequality in the ownership of 
property and financial assets, which places many poor families at a serious disadvan- 
tage and their children at higher risk of limitations in their life paths. 


The inequalities of wealth present such a powerful social problem because of 
the economic and political power that is consequently denied to a large segment of 
the population. Opportunities for capital accumulation translate into control over 
those who depend on employment for their livelihood. Wealth also has more 
influence on the political agenda of governments in terms of the balance between the 
protection of private capital and the provision of economic secunty to the labour 
force. 


Table 3.1 illustrates the distribution 
of wealth in Canada in a number of commonly 
TABLE 3.1 known categories. Clearly, higher income 
groups have the luxury of maintaining ade- 


Owned by Families and Unattached Individuals quate levels of more liquid forms of wealth 


income Total 
Group Deposils 


Source: Stailatics Canada, The Distribution of Wealth in Canada, 1984, Cat. no, 13-580 


by 1983 Income Groups (deposits, Canada Savings Bonds) along with 


Canada 
Savings 
Bonds 


Total longer term financial security (RRSPs), and 

Holone capital generating investments (stocks, busi- 
oldings ' . tage 

ness equity). The top income quintile in Can- 

ada owned 70% of stocks held by private indi- 

viduals in 1984; 58% of stocks were held by 

private households with wealth of $300,000 or 
more (Statistics Canada, 1984:13-580). 


Notably, Table 3.1 indicates that 
RRSPs are highly disproportionately held by 
households with incomes in the area of $35,000 
P1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | and higher. RRSPs offer both an immediate tax 
advantage and long-term financial security. 
Families on lower incomes are compelled to 
spend their money on life’s necessities and to keep the greater part of what 
unexpended financial resources they do have in more accessible forms such as bank 
deposits (15.8%) and easily convertible Canada Savings Bonds (12.2%). Longer- 
term financial security through RRSPs (3.5%) or capital generation through stock 
holdings (5.1%) or business investment (9.3%) are not readily available to individu- 
als and families in the lowest income group. 


| 


Table 3.2 provides additional detail on the composition of wealth holdings in 
Canada. To begin with, itis worth noting that the median wealth of the highest income 
group ($160,674) was over 200 times that of the lowest income group ($798). For 
families in all income groups, the principal form of wealth is their home, which 
constitutes about half of all assets for families except for the top income group. Other 
forms of wealth take on greater importance for the over $60,000 income group, 
especially business equity. 


Former British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher dismissed criticism of the unequal 
distribution of wealth as envy of the successful 


; ve TABLE 3.2 
(Loney, 1987: 10}. By contrast, the political Percentage Composition of Wealth 
philosopher, C.B, Macpherson (1973), consid- by Income Group, Families and Unattached Individuals 
ered the inequalities of wealth morally offen- Canada 1984 


sive because the modern conception of private 
property consists in large part of the right to 
exclude others. Macpherson found this to be in- 
consistent with the principles of liberty and 
equality. He advocated instead a broader con- 
ception of property, which would include the 
idea of common property and therefore a right 
not to be excluded from the wealth of the 
national community. In this sense, the private 
ownership of wealth offends the democratic 326 | 145 | 359 
principle of equality of opportunity which most 70 | 124 106 | 14 . . 
Canadians hold. Yet, in spite of the wide differ- 

ences in distribution of wealth among Canadi- 700-0 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ans, Canada does not even have a wealth tax in $708) $3,487/¢ 19,61 4/$28,070|$40.979 $58, 797/$48,31 1|$160.674 
place which could contribute to the creation of 

a more even playing field for the economic Source; Statistica Canada, The Distribution of Wealth in Canada, 1984, Cat, No. 19-580 
prospects of children from poor and economi- 
cally vulnerable families. 


$5,000-] 40,000-| 15,000-] 25,000-] 95,000-| 45,000- 
Agsots $5,000} 9.999] 14,999] 24,9991 34,999] 44,999] 59,999/60.000+ 
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[come Disparities 


The material inequalities experienced by children are best appreciated through 
an understanding of the existing disparities in income distribution. Family expendi- 
ture studies in a number of countries have found that parents typically increase their 
spending on children in proportion to family income up and beyond the mainstream 
income level (Wynn, 1973:181). To compare the spending power of families, the 
income distribution scale has been divided into five conceptual categories: poor, vul- 
nerable, mainstream, advantaged, and affluent. Measured in monetary terms, these 
categories define differences in the standard of living between families. Assuch, each 
category represents a “gradient of inequality” thatdelineates the deprivations of some 
and the advantages of others (Harris, 1989:1). The five categories were developed in 
relation to Statistics Canada’s Low Income Cut-Offs, which are widely accepted as 
Canada’s unofficial poverty lines. 


Conventional poverty research is often a mathematical game, focussing on the 
number, composition, and characteristics of poor people instead of their material 
deprivation in comparison to the “non-poor”. There is no magical divide between the 


“LIVING AT OR 


BELOW THE 
POVERTY LEVEL 
MEANS THAT 
EVEN THE BASIC 


PHYSICAL NEEDS 
CANNOT BE MET 
IN SPITE OF 
CAREFUL 
BUDGETING” 


poor, those living below a certain technically defined income level, 
and those just above it. The same holds for the delineations between 
the other five categories. They are based on the assumption that as 
income rises an increasing proportion can be spent on satisfying 
discretionary needs which make life more pleasant and enhance the 
developmental potential of children. Living at or below the poverty 
level means that even the basic physical needs cannot be met in spite 
of careful budgeting. The growing use of foodbanks in Canada clearly 
indicates this particular predicament for poor families. 


“Vulnerable” families, although not technically poor in 
terms of the Low Income Cut-Off, have incomes about 25% above the 
poverty line. This means that their standard of living is not signifi- 
cantly different from the officially designated poor. They are vulner- 


able in the sense that the material circumstances of their lives are strained; they are 
more likely to be on the margins of the labour market, struggling to make ends meet 
and have little more to offer their children than the basic necessities. Careful 
budgeting of their limited resources can make the difference berween falling into debt 
and modest expenditures on items beyond basic needs. An unexpected demand on 
their budget, such as a child’s dental bill, could necessitate cutting back in other 
essential areas (e.g delaying the rent or utilities payment). The economic security of 
vulnerable families often hangs tenuously on parents’ low-paying, unstable jobs. 
Economic downturn and job loss can threaten many of these families with “official” 


poverty. 


“Mainstream” families are comprised of those households with incomes 
greater than 25% above and up to three times the poverty line. Their incomes are 
sufficient to meet family consumption needs at a reasonable level of comfort. They 
have the financial means to participate in leisure ac- 
tivities Such as sports, culture, amusement, and 


TABLE 3.3 
Average Income 
by Income Category 
Lone Parent and Two Parent Familias 
Canada, 1986 


Poor . $10,750 


Two-Parent 
$14,596 


Vulnerable 17,796 21,533 


Mainstream 27,343 39,645 


40,014 62,130 


Advanlaged 


Affluent 65,692 100,677 


Source: Statistics Canada: Survey af Familiy Expenditures, 1988 
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holidays. ‘““Advantaged” families have incomes be- 
tween three and four times the poverty line, while 
“Affluent” families are higher still at more than four 
times the poverty line, While the material comforts 
of the advantaged are still closely tied to the provi- 
sion of public services such as high quality health 
care and education, affluent families enjoy advan- 
tages and privileges far out of the reach of poor, 
vulnerable, and mainstream families, and can also 
well afford to purchase privately what advantaged 
families secure through public service systems. 


Table 3.3 indicates the actual average 
incomes in these five categories for lone parent and 


two parent families using 1986 family expenditure data (Appendix Table B gives the 
income ranges for the five categories). It shows the Canadian income distribution 
system highly skewed towards the upper end. The average poor two parent family had 


25 


an income of $14,596, while a poor lone parent family had an income of $10,750. 
Vulnerable families did only 50% to 70% better than poor families in 1986, while 
mainstream families earned between two and three times the average poor family 


income. Advantaged and affluent family incomes 
are, of course, much higher even for lone parent 
situations. Affluent couples not only had almost 
seven times the income of poor couples, but also 
five times that of vulnerable couples and two and 
a half times that of mainstream couples. 


Children are materially better off in all in- 
come categories when they are living with both 
parents. Table 3.4 shows that the monthly differ- 
ence between two and lone parent situations for 
poor and vulnerable families is relatively close at 
$320 and $311 respectively. The monthly differ- 
ential rises in the mainstream, advantaged, and af- 
fluent categories to $1,025, $1,768 and $2,917 re- 
spectively. An income of about $40,000 places a 
lone parent into the advantaged category in dollar 
terms, whereas it is only a mainstream income 
($39,645) for couple families. An affluent lone 
parent’s income ($65,672) is comparable to an 
advantaged couple’s income ($62,130). Notably, 
51% of families in the mainstream had only one in- 
come eamer in 1973, which dropped to 29% in 
1987, This suggests that since it more often takes 
two income earners today for a family with chil- 
dren to have a mainstream income, the absence of 
a second earner in a family changes the material 
circumstances of children with higher income par- 
ents more dramatically than for those with lower 
income parents. 


Income disparities such as those discussed 
above and their relationship to family poverty take 
on more meaning when the employment activities 
of families in different income categories are 
compared. Table 3.5 draws this comparison out of 
the more detailed data in Appendix Table C. It 
clearly shows that between 1973 and 1987 labour 
force attachment has strongly expanded for all 
family income groups except the poor. Among 
poor families with children, 57% had less than one 
full-time earner and this climbed to 67.6% by 
1987. The vulnerable families income group is the 
only other to show an increase in the proportion of 
less than one full-time earner (2.3%) over the 
fifteen year period. A greater proportion of vulner- 


TABLE 3.4 
Income Differential 
for Couple and Lone-Parent Familles by Income Category 


Family Income Differential 
Income 


$3,846 


Difference 
{%) 


Poor $14,506 $10,750 


Vulnerable 21,533 17,708 3,797 


Mainstream 39,645 27,343 12,302 


Advantaged 62,130 40,914 21.216 


Affluent 100,677 65,672 36,005 


Source: Satistics Canada, Survey of Family Expenditures, 1933 
De 


TABLE 3.5 
Affluence by Family Labour Force Activity 


income Number of Full-Time Per Cant Families with Children 
Category 
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Source: Satistics Canada. Survey of Consumer Finances, Special Tabulation 


able families increased their labour force participation between 1973 and 1987 
(16.0% increase to 36.0%), indicating the need for more than one income to enable 
families to stay above the official poverty line. All of the top three family income 
groups increased their employment activity strongly well above the total average 
increase of 19.8% for the period. Clearly, the existing income disparities will only 
widen if this pattern of employment activity continues. 


Gpending Differences Among Family Income Groups 


What does living in poverty mean to families raising children? How does their 
standard of living differ from families with more income? While more income is not 
a sufficient condition for living better, an examination of the consumption patterns 
among families with children shows the extent of material inequalities and disadvan- 
tages which characterize childhood experiences in Canada. 


FIGURE 9.1 Figure 3.1 shows Canadian family expen- 


Spending by Income ; . ; 
as % of Average Familles with Children diture patterns in 1986. Average spending among 


Canada, 1986 all Canadian families with children is set at 100%. 


Shaler 
Child-Care 
Clothing 
Transportation 


Health-Care / 


per cant 


Spending by the five income categories is related to 
that standard. 


The poor spend the bulk of their money on 
basic family needs with very little left for anything 
else. Spending 65% of the average family with 
children oneach of food and shelter and 35% of the 
family average spending on clothing, it is clear that 
poor families make choices monthly about whether 
to pay the rent, have enough toeat, or purchase other 
essentials (eg. shoes for the children to wear to 
school). Most often the basic necessity of shelter 
leads to serious sacrifices in terms of nutrition. 


Poor Advantage’ | Vulnerable families spend 81% of average family 
Vulnerable SE Afnuant spending on food but are still well below main- 
ME other Mainstream stream (103%), advantaged (125%), and affluent 


Source: Satistics Canada, Survey of Family Expenditures, Special Tabulation (145%) families in that regard. 


The spending disparities in relation to average family spending among family 
income groups are much wider for recreation. Affluent parents spent 231% of average 
families compared to 39% for the poor, 63% for the vulnerable, 98% for the 
mainstream, and 178% for the advantaged. Children in poor families clearly miss out 
on Cultural and recreational activities which can only be purchased. Visiting most 
museums, going to summer camp or a hockey game or even a movie costs money 
which poor parents do not have. The developmental horizons of poor children are 
more Jimited in this way. Affluent parents spent four times the average family 
spending for educational purposes and more than twice the average for reading 
material while poor parents could only manage about a third of the family average for 
educational purposes and 40% of the average for reading material. Private schools, 
music and dance lessons, language classes, and travel are the means by which the 
advantaged and affluent assure the educational advantages of their children over 
other children, especially poor children, 


$$ 


Money, however, also buys advantages more fundamental than recreational 
and enriched learning opportunities. Despite a public health care system, the affluent 
spent 1.8 times as much as the average family with children on health care in 1986 
compared to less than half the average for poor family spending on health care. It is 
hardly surprising, then, that physical health is one area in which poor children are at 
a serious disadvantage compared to children of higher income families. 


Furthermore, poor parents can only buy limited financial security for them- 
selves. Poor and vulnerable families go into debt to meet their living expenses, Asset 
building begins at the mainstream family income level, but remains insignificant 
compared to the assets which advantaged and affluent families accumulate. The 
affluent spent more than twice the average family on life insurance, pensions, and 
other financial securities in 1986. RRSPs are almost exclusively a haven for the 
advantaged who spent 261 % of average spending on them. The affluent spent five and 


a half the family average on eas) cde Sy ot I EEO 
TABLE 3.6 


. 5 : 
mainstream parents spent only 70% of the aver Spending Category by income Group 
age. The better off have the discretionary income Couples with Two Children 
to satisfy their consumer desires in the present and Canada, 1986 
to provide for their future old age while also Spending Catagory Poor Vulnerable Mainseam Advantaged Affluent 
benefiting from the tax shelter which RRSPs offer, 
Food (annualy} $4,442 $5,076 $6.985 $7,587 $10,087 
‘ eos . . per person per week $24 $31 
Disparities in family spending patterns across 10 
the five income groups are further illuminated | Clothing (annually) $1,701 $2,663 
when considered on a weekly or monthly basis. | P& Pe"8e7 ?¢ mana $38 ae 
Table 3.6 displays the 1986 annual spendingofthe [Housing annualy) $4520 $5018 $7,152 $8,606 
five family income groups in a number of impor- _| per parson per month $105 $149 $179 
" . 0.7 1.0 1.2 
tant areas for a couple with two children. It also Transportation (annually) $2,255 $4,159 $5,439 $6,271 
breaks the annual spending down into what the | pe parson per weak $20 $26 $30 
annual spending figures mean in terms of dollars E 1.0 12 
per family member per week or month. Using the ve child cor ant etn ge 
mainstream figures as the standard (1.0), Table 3.6 0.4 1.0 24 
indicates the relationship to that standard of the |Health Care (annual) $559 $756 $296 


other income groups for each spending category, _ | P*" Pevser Per mealh 


Leisure & Reading $1,928 $1,382 $2,309 99,618 
Table 3.6 shows that poor couples with two _ | (annuaiy) 
children spent between 10% and 70% of what | P® Person per sags 
comparable mainstream families spent across all [Gite a misc. (annually) 
spending categories. Even for the basic essentials _ | per parson per month 
of food, shelter, and clothing, poor families spent rascoanan guise Bae “gigs s¥iuea gpa oan 
only 70%, 60%, and 50% respectively of main- | and Liabiities (annually) : . +$58 +$489 481,897 


10 +8.4 431.7 


stream familiesin 1986. Vulnerable families spent | ee tamvy per month 
marginally more (about 10% closer to the main- — Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, Special Tabulation 

H s ‘ SA 
stream spending) in each of these essential catego- 


nes. 


An even starker comparison is made in Table 3.6 between the advantaged and 
affluent families and the lower family income groups. In the essentials of food, 
shelter, and clothing, the spending of the advantaged and affluent four person families 
ranged between 1.2 and 2.2 more than mainstream families. Not directly indicated in 


Table 3.6 is that, in relation to poor families in 1986, affluent families spent more than 
twice as much per person for food, more than two and a half times as much for 
housing, and almost four and a half times as much for clothing. 


Housing, of course, occupies a special place in the multi-faceted nature of child 
and family poverty since both the quality and cost of housing directly affect the 
physical and emotional well-being and developmental potential of children (Rutter 
and Madge, 1976:71). In 1989 the Canadian Mortgage and Housing Company 
estimated that 700,000 Canadian households occupied below standard housing 
(Selby, 1989,13,4:32). Affordability of better quality housing is a major issue, 
especially for younger and sole parent families, Entering the private home ownership 
market today, which is commonly assumed to be the Canadian family dream, 
demands two above average incomes. The necessity of dual incomes makes home- 
ownership virtually impossible for sole parents. As a result approximately 87% of 
single persons living in social housing in Canada are women; and of all family types 
living in public housing 45.7% were single mothers in 1988 (Doyle, McLain, 
1988:15). In 1988 59% of Canadians earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually 
spent more than 30% of their income on housing and women were disproportionately 
represented in this and the lower income groups (14.1% compared 
to 6.7% males earning between $10,000 and $15,000) (Fallis, 
1990:52). Women dominate subsidized housing and the private 
rental market while men dominate home ownership. 


“PATTERNS REFLECT 
NOT ONLY WIDENING 
DISPARITIES 
BETWEEN RICH AND 
POOR CANADIAN 
FAMILIES IN 1986 BUT 
ALSO THE GROWING 


The disparities in family spending for the other catego- 
ries in Table 3.6 also bear serious implications for children of poor 
and vulnerable families. Clearly, these families cannot afford to 
supplement what is available to them from the public health care 
system as advantaged and affluent families do. Poor and vulner- 


THREAT THAT MORE 
FAMILIES AT THE 


LOWER END OF THE 
INCOME SCALE HAVE 


able families spent only $9 and $12 per person respectively on 
health care monthly compared to $20 and $32 per person respec- 
tively for advantaged and affluent families. The differences in 
transportation spending may reflect advantages which the higher 
income families have in terms of both fulfillment of employment 
roles and access to more cultural experiences. Spending per person 


FALLEN EVEN — 
FURTHER BEHIND 
ECONOMICALLY” 


for transportation in affluent families is more than five times that 
of poor families which likely translates into wider experiences 
from travel on holidays and other opportunities for children in 
higher income families. 


similarly, for leisure and reading, affluent families spent 4.8 times more per 
person than poor and vulnerable families which places children in the lower income 
groups Clearly at an educational disadvantage in relation to their age peers from 
econornically better off families. The differences in child care spending (advantaged 
and affiuent families spent $57 and $81 per child per month respectively compared 
to $4 and $10 per child per month for poor and vulnerable families) may indicate the 
child care subsidization programs which are available to lower income families. But, 
given the long waiting lists for subsidized child care in most communities, this 
spending difference in child care also indicates that lower income families are at a 
disadvantage in terms of employment opportunities in comparison to higher income 
families, 


—__—_—_—_—_—_—_———————————————————— 

Probably the most disturbing evidence of growing disparities conveyed in 
Table 3.6 is the change in family assets and liabilities in 1986. The bottom row in 
Table 3.6 shows the change in the accumulation of wealth or the incurring of debts 
for couples with two children in the five income groups in 1986. Clearly, affluent 
families showed a marked increase in family wealth ($1,837 increase in assets per 
month). Poor families lost ground in terms of increasing their indebtedness by $94 per 
month. Notably, vulnerable families fell even further behind incurring $202 more 
indebtedness per month. Even mainstream families barely held their own, increasing 
their wealth by only $58 per month. This pattern reflects not only widening disparities 
between rich and poor Canadian families in 1986 but also the growing threat to more 
families at the lower end of the income scale of falling even further behind 
economicaily . 


| mplications of Income Disparities 
for Poor Children and Families 


The preceding discussion points to wide and growing disparities and inequali- 
ties among Canadian families. One clear conclusion from the data presented would 
seem to be that higher incomes provide advantaged and affluent families with more 
choices than are available to poor, vulnerable, and even, although to a lesser extent, 
mainstream families. The range of choices available to a family influences the 
developmental opportunities of the children in the family as well as the social and 
economic opportunities of all family members. 


As well as parental time and energy, raising 
children costs a lot of money, In its 1989 Budget TABLE 3.7 
Guides, Manitoba Agriculture set the cost of rais- Estimated Yearly Expenses 
ing a child from birth to 18 years of age at over for Ralsing a 12 Year Old 
$123,000. The standard was determined by the In Metropolitan Toronto 
cost of basic goods required to maintain physical 
and social well-being and includes childcare costs 
up to the age of twelve years (Manitoba Agricul- | Feed 
ture, 1990). The Social Planning Council of Met- | ctothing 
ropolitan Toronto estimates that the cost of raising 
a twelve year old in Toronto amounted to $3,985 
annually in 1986 and will rise to $5,092 in 199] | Personal Care 
and $8,270 in 2001 basedona5% rate of inflation |Pubtic 
(Table 3.7). A recent study using Statistics Canada | Tarsporaton 
data reported that the average middle income two ___| Recreation 
parent Canadian family (between $30,000 and | Seo! Nees 
$45,000 annual family income) spends between | Other Needs 
$7,200 and $10,800 annually on the children 
(Douthitt and Fedyk, quoted in Toronto Star, 


August 13, 1991 ). Source: Social Pianning Council of Metropelilan Toronto, “The Cost of Raising Children in 
Toronto in 1986", Social infopac, Vol. 6, No. 5, Nevamber 1887. 


Housing 


Annualchildcare costs during the pre-school 
years in the area of $6,850 impose a life-cycle squeeze on the vast majonity of parents. 
Most parents incur these heavier costs before their prime earning years which places 


an added stress on family income. Furthermore, wages and salaries are not paid 
commensurate with the number of children in workers’ families. Income levels are 
not adjusted according to a family’s consumption needs. Therefore, there is often a 
gap between the two. This frequent discrepancy leads to the question about whether 
the minimal costs of child raising could be determined. Raising children,however, is 
not a budgetary exercise which allows parents to demonstrate how cheaply it can be 
done. Estimates of parental expenditures on children should not, therefore, be 
interpreted as providing an accurate picture that fits every family. Such estimates are 
simply an attempt to reflect a socially acceptable basic standard of financial resources 
which parents require to provide their children with a decent quality of life. 


The high cost of raising children combined with growing disparities across 
family income groups may be showing up in one very basic choice which economi- 
cally disadvantaged Canadians are making; that is, whether to have children or, at 
least, to have as many children as previously. Between 1973 and 1987 the child 
population in Canada has fallen by 744,356. Table 3.8 shows that the number of 
children in poor and vulnerable families declined by 2.2% (249,736 children) be- 
tween 1973 and 1987. The number of children in mainstream families has also de- 
clined (1.5%) while there has been a substantial proportionate increase in the number 
of children in advantaged (2.1%, 90,096 children) and affluent (1.5%, 62,625 chil- 
dren) families. Changes in family structure (i.e. 
more lone parent families which are smaller and 


TABLE 3.9 
Deciine in Number and 
Percentage of Children 

by Income Category 
1979 and 1987 


1973 1987 


Number of Number of 
Children Children 


% Children | % Change 


% Children 


younger, single mothers versus widowed and di- 
vorced parents) may also be influencing this trend 
to decreasing numbers of children among lower 
income families as well. 


In the 19th century, political economists 
like Arthur Young believed that it was economic 


opportunity which created populations (Juglis, 1972: 
102), They assumed that the number of marriages, 
the average age at marriage, and the number of 
children varied according to the amount of employ- 
ment available. Those who could not find employ- 
ment were not to get married, or, if married, were 
notto have children. Despite greater material wealth 
and well-being in the 20th century, a conference on 
fertility rates at Stanford University in 1985 found 
that only five out of 33 industrialized countries 
examined had birth rates high enough to replace 
their populations (Davis et al., 1987). Some have 
suggested that the relationship between declining birth rates and general economic 
growth in the Western industrialized countries is an expression of selfishness and 
self-centredness and attribute lidle or no “utility” to raising children. Yet another 
economic explanation focuses on the actual costs of raising children and their future 
prospects as an important factorin why people limit the numberof theirchildren, This 
suggests the paradoxical concluston that the higher the general affluence in a given 
society, the more fearful parents are about the future economic prospects of their 
children in an increasingly competitive world. 


income 
Category 
Poor 


Vulnerable 


1,183,700 1,057,768 


407,696 


531,500 


3,913,919 


Mainstream | 3,952,020 


683,406 


§93,310 


Advantaged 


366,925 


Affluent 304,300 


7,173,470 160.0 


—————_ 


In addition to the direct cost to families of raising children, there are “‘oppor- 
tunity costs” which have a bearing on family members, particularly women. Oppor- 
tunity costs in economics refer to opportunities which are foregone by time and 
energy and other resources being applied to something else. In the family, women 
primarily give up employment and earnings by spending more time in raising 
children. Not only are direct earnings foregone, but so are pension entitlements and 
labour market participation which affects accumulated work experience, seniority 
and career advancement. 


A woman who decides to become a parent typically drops out of the workforce 
for an extended period of time. Thurlow draws the consequences of this decision in 


this way (1980:19): 


The years between 25 and 35 are the prime years for establishing a 
successful career. These are the years when hard work has the maximum 
payoff. They are also the prime years for launching a family. Women who 
leave the job market completely during those years may find that they 
never catch up. 


Society sanctions the opportunity costs of family formation to women. Whether 
single or married, women are at a disadvantage in the workforce. Irene Bruegel offers 
a model of the “vicious circle” which explains the entrapment of women in low- 
paying jobs as aresult of their primary child-raising and other domestic responsibili- 
ties (1983:1958-59). Derived from feminist social theory and an analysis of 
neoclassical and labour market segmentation 
theory, this “stacked” explanatory model is 


portrayed in Figure 3.2. The unequal division FIGURE 3.2 
of domestic labour starts women down a path The Viclous Circle 
of part-time work or interrupted careers which 
lead to less educational and vocational] devel- Casual relationships recognised 
. . aes ” . (individually} by human capital theorists ‘Crowding’ of 
opment and crowding into “job ghettoes” domi- women into 
as Additional ralationships recognised L women's work 
nated by women. Both lower levels of training by faminists 
and education in these occupational areas and 
. Women get less 
the large available supply place a downward education & 
pressure on wages for women’s work which, soning 
of course, makes it more economical for women Mariage & family 
to work part-time and maintain the home part- eee ney 
time so that men can provide the family with : 
. ‘ os Lack of nureery Domestic labour! Unequal saxual 
the higher income from male work. Feminist facilties, atc. Housold time on division of Women 


child cara domestic labour 


concentrate 


social theory adds the consideration of inade- 
in part-time work 


quate childcare as contributing to the pressure 
on division of domestic labour. Bruegel’ $ Source: lrone Bruagel, “Women's Employment, Legislation and the Labour Market", in Jane 
model also maintains th at lower paying jobs Lawia (ad.}, Women's Wallara, Women's Rights, London, 1983. 

for women acts as afurther pressure for women 

to choose marriage and child-bearing roles. 


Zellner (1975) provides a more sophisticated segmented labour market model 
to explain why women end up in lower paying jobs which is illustrated in Figure 3.3. 
Zellner’s assumption is that women will choose jobs where they will encounter little 
penalty for taking a break in paid work for childrearing reasons, or where working 
part-time in conjunction with childraising is easily manageable. Type “A” jobs in 
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Hourly Pay 


Source: After H. Zaline:, ‘Determinants af Occupational Segregatian' in ©. Lloyd 


Figure 3.3 pay much the same hourly wage, regardless of the hours worked or 
however long one has been on the job. Experience is of little value in type “A” jobs. 
Type “B” jobs are relatively low-paying in the beginning but pay increases with 
accumulated experience (or, alternatively, type “B” jobs pay a low base hourly rate 
with good overtime premiums). If women expect 


FIGURE 3.3 that their work participation is going to be low, they 
Relationship Between Wages will tend to opt for type “A” jobs, even if the 


for Different Tyroe len Work average pay in such jobs is lower (b2 > a2), because 


at their expected participation rates, their wage 
rates will be higher in type “A” jobs (al > bl). 


This model explains the high concentra- 
tion of women in low-paying jobs based on the 
assumption that women have either accepted the 
primary responsibility for domestic labour or that a 
type “A” job for the woman has been a rational 
choice of a couple in the interest of family income 

qverage requirements. This choice, however, almost exclu- 
‘Participation’ sively makes men primary earners and women 
secondary earners. Consequently, many women 


(ed.), Sex Discrimination and the Division of Labour (1875). end up in poverty when they are left widowed or 


when their marriages break up. “A likely explana- 
tion for much of the poverty in Canada, and one that would have been arrived at along 
time ago if poverty experts had not ignored the fact that so many of the poor are 
female,” concluded the National Council of Welfare over a decade ago,”'is that one- 
half of the population is brought up to take responsibility for childraising and the other 
half for earning a living” (Women and Poverty, 1979:18). So far neither policymakers 
nor the general public have become aware that both the actuality and the risk of the 
poverty of women and children is associated with the contradiction between the de- 
mands of the labour market and the demands of domestic labour. Only women 
experience this contradiction. 
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A Decade of National Neglect: 


The Structural Sources 
of Poverty in Canada 


The Old Testament’s claim that ‘the poor are always with us” established a 
charitable duty towards what was considered to be an unavoidable part of human 
existence. The modern day, secular version of this credo is the neo-conservative 
conviction that inequality is necessary to stimulate individual work elfort. The 
remedy to poverty lies in each individual, according to George 
Gilder who writes, “What the poor need most of all to succeed is the “WHY IN 1991, 


spur of their own poverty” (1981:144). In this sense, inequality and 
poverty as its lowest gradient are facts of life and we should not 
question their existence but focus on easing the pain of those who 
will inevitably be at the bottom. 


Personal characteristics and individual circumstances of poor 
people have been the most commonly used explanations for the 
poverty of certain individuals and families. “Most Canadian and 
American sociologists see the individual as the root of the problem, 
seldom looking beyond the individual to the institutions of the 
larger society which shape them” (Hofley, 1971:53). Thus, paren- 
tal illiteracy, low level of education, unemployment, and undesir- 
able living conditions are used to explain the poverty of children. 
While descriptive of the life circumstances of poor children, such 
“explanations” confuse the manifestations of poverty with its root 
causes. The material differences in the life situations of children do 
notexplain why children living only with their mothers are the most 
likely to be poor; why so many children from poor families drop out 
of school early and end up in low-paying, dead end jobs; and why 
unemployment varies from one region of the country to another, 
between men and women, and among different age groups. 


AFTER SIX YEARS OF 
INCREASING 
_PROSPERITY 
> FOR SOME - 
’ CANADIANS, 


OTHERS HAVE BEEN 


_ FACED WITH THE 


EROSION OF THEIR 
EARNING POWER 
RESULTING IN ABOUT 


-. ONE MILLION - 
| CHILDREN © ~! 
CONTINUING TO LIVE 

_ IN POVERTY” 


Answers to these questions can only be found if they are placed in the broader 


structural context of the existing economic and social system, Poverty and inequality 
are the outcome of some people having more at the expense of others. Structural 
accounts of the causes of child poverty, therefore, focus on the sources of the 
differences in access to social rewards and the extent of market and government 
engendered inequalities, Ina market economy “there seems to be some sort of social 


mechanism which constantly throws out at the bottom ...a predetermined proportion 
of poorly paid people” (Vaizey, quoted by R. Hattersley, 1975). In an economic 
system which offers “great opportunities to a few and robs many of many opportu- 
nities, it is the duty of the state to work out some scheme of social justice which will 
see that opportunities are widened for the many” (Mackenzie King, quoted in 
Pickersgill, 1960:635). 


In the past decade the federal government has redefined the public good in 
accordance with its free-market vision of the economy. This vision equates the 
interest of business with that of the public good. Economic and social policies have 
become subordinated to the interests of private enterprise at the expense of wage and 
salary earners. The result has been the deterioration of the economic circumstances 
of low and middle income families, high unemployment, the spread of foodbanks, 
homelessness and the emergence of an incipient underclass socially marginalized and 
excluded from meaningful economic life. Canada is today a sharply divided society. 
For every dual income couple living in advantaged or even affluent circumstances in 
their own homes or high-priced condominiums, there are many more low and middle 
income families who are struggling to make ends meet. 


This section examines the major structural factors that have created a divided 
Canada; a country where the gulf is widening between the children of the economi- 
cally advantaged and the children of poor families. The question we address is why 
in 1991, after six years of continuous economic growth and increasing prosperity for 
some Canadians, others have been faced with the erosion of their eaming power, job 
loss or only partial employment, resulting in about one million children continuing 
to live in poverty, and another half million children growing up in economically 
vulnerable family households? Not only has the federal government’s policy direc- 
tion not prevented the economy from sliding into the second worst recession since the 
1930s but its continued adherence to deflationary policies is also contributing to the 
prolonging of the current recession. With double digit unemployment and a severely 
reduced income security and social support system, many more families are facing 
the loss of their livelihood and the risks of being pushed into poverty. 


It will be argued in this section that the economic circumstances of Canadian 
families and theirchildren declined: first, because of the restructuring of the Canadian 
economy fo increase Canada’s global competitiveness through improved productive 
efficiency causing average earnings to stagnate; and secondly, because of the impact 
of the federal government’s supply-side policies promoted through seven consecu- 
tive monetanst budgets introducing substantial and regressive tax increases, cuts in 
social benefits, and the erosion of the minimum wage. 


Te Erosion of Social Policy Supports 
to Canadian Families 


Fighting inflation with high interest rates is driving more people into unemploy- 
ment and companies into bankruptcy. Unemployment is a major cause of child and 
family poverty in Canada. It hits families harder than inflation. Earning a living is 
virtually synonymous with being defined as an adequate person in Canadian society. 
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If people are to rely on the labour market, it is the responsibility of governments to 
accept full employment and adequate wage levels as explicit policy goals. 


The poor performance of market income places renewed 
importance on public income supports to protect the quality of life 
of Canadian families (Ross and Shillington, 1990). Bill C-21, the 
amendment tothe Unemployment Insurance Act, which took effect 
November 19, 1990, is, however, a major reversal of one of 
Canada’s primary social insurance programs. Bill C-21 converts 
the unemployment insurance from an income support program for 
those between jobs to a labour adjustment program for the retrain- 
ing of laid off workers. In the past, unemployment insurance 
contributions were designated to protect workers against income 
loss. The new unemployment insurance regime uses money from 
unemployment insurance to fund job retraining, which used to be 
funded from general revenues and not from regressive payroll 


taxes. 


The additional provisions of Bill C-21, higher eligibility 
requirements and substantial cuts in the duration of benefits, are 


“NEITHER THE 
FEDERAL NOR THE 
_ PROVINCIAL ~ 

GOVERNMENTS | 
HAVE PROTECTED 
THE WAGE LEVELS . 


OF MARGINAL 


WORKERS AS THE 
EROSIONOF 
MINIMUM WAGE — 
LEVELS CLEARLY 
SHOWS?” - 


attempts to induce workers to accept lower paying jobs, from which 

overly generous unemployment benefits supposedly protected them. Bill C-21 is 
thus intended to “price workers into the labour market.” It is part of a long-term 
strategy that allows the federal government to abandon its responsibility for full 
employment and transfer the costs of unemployment to the unemployed themselves. 
The bill attempts to allow the unregulated labour market to govern the behaviour of 
workers, but also reflects a pre-occupation with budget deficits. 


Even workers lucky enough to keep their jobs 
have to face declining wage rates as shown earlier. 
Neither the federal nor the provincial governments 
have protected the wage levels of marginal workers as 
the erosion of minimum wage levels clearly shows. 
When minimum wages were first established in Can- 
ada, in the early 20th century, the legislation explicitly 
defined the minimum wage as that wage considered 
“adequate to furnish the necessary cost of living.” In 
Ontario, the Minimum Wage Act of 1920, which 
established minimum wages for women, attempted to 
determine the cost of living fora single, self-support- 
ing working woman. 


Although the goal of basic income adequacy has 
never been properly addressed, since the mid-1970’s 
the minimum wage has been allowed to deteriorate 
seriously in value as illustrated in Table 4.1. In 1973 
the minimum wage in Ontario was $2.35 per hour 


; 
TABLE 4.1 
Minimum Wages by Jurisdiction 
1973, 1979, 1991 


(in 1991 Dollars) 
As % of Poverty Line” 


| 1973 | 1970 | 1991 | 1973 | 1970 | 1001 _ | 
Fedaral : 4 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 
New Brunswick 
Newloundland 
Nova Scotla 
Oniaria 
Prince Edward Island 
Quebec 
Saskalchewan 


* single person in the largest urban area in the applicable province, basad on 
40 hour week, 52 weeks par year 
a a a 


(approximately $6.35 in 1991 dollars). For a single individual working 40 hours per 
week for 52 weeks per year in 1973 this provided an income approximately 20% over 
the poverty line. By 1979 the value of the minimum wage in Ontario had deteriorated 


to 96% of the poverty line using 199) dollars, Put another way, an individual had to 
work approximately 40 hours per week, 52 weeks per year at the minimum wage in 
1979 just to approach the poverty line. 


“EXPERIENCE The minimum wage in Ontario today is only $5.40, a decline 
of 45% in its real value since 1973, An individual has to work over 

HAS SHOWN THAT 50 hours per week, 52 weeks per year just to reach the poverty line. 
SERVICES AND Working 40 hours per week for 52 weeks generates an income of 
BENEFITS DIRECTED only 75% of the poverty line. A minimum wage of $7.15 per hour 
would be needed in 1991 in order for a single individual working 
AT THE POOR ALONE 40 hours per week, 52 weeks per year to achieve the low income 


SOON BECOME POOR cut-off line. 


PROGRAMS weg a . 
The deterioration in the minimum wage has actually subsi- 
AS MIDDLE-INCOME dized the emergence of a low-wage sector with declining real 
PEOPLE SEE wages. Thus the growing numbers of “working poor” requiring 
THEMSELVES NO social assistance and lining up at food banks continues to grow. The 
use of foodbanks has made the subsistence of the poor a mixture of 
LONGER HAVING public income transfers and private charity. 


_ ASTAKE IN 
' DEFENDING AND 
IMPROVING THEM” 


The abandonment of a public policy commitment to full 
employment and adequate minimum wage protection has been 
accompanied in recent years with a concerted attack on social 
programs and, more seriously, on fundamental principles which 
have reflected the underlying social solidarity among Canadians for decades. Most 
at risk is the principle of universality. The erosion of universal programs through 
partial de-indexation and the clawback of Family Allowances and Old Age Security 
benefits play a major role in the politics of restraint and reduction of the federal 
deficit. The strategy has been to undermine public support for universal programs by 
insisting that they were expensive and not particularly redistributive. 


Canada has only two truly universal income support programs: Old Age 
Security and Family Allowances. Combined they account for about 16% of social 
security expenditures. The other 84% is spent on social insurance and social 
assistance programs. Before the 1987 tax reform, after-tax benefits of Family 
Allowances were reasonably progressive, What is not progressive is the distribution 
of income within which the redistributional effects of income security programs and 
taxation operate (The Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 1983: Vol. 
2, No.1). To ensure equality in life chances for children, therefore, requires that 
greater emphasis be placed on the unequal distribution of income shares and on the 
unequal impact of the tax system. 


Universality is a widely misunderstood concept. Many Canadians share Prime 
Minister Mulroney’s position that Family Allowances are wasted on high income 
parents such as, for instance, bank presidents with salaries of around $500,000. 
Jonathan Kesselmann (1979) in his study for the Macdonald Commission refuted this 
position arguing that it failed to take account of the tax provisions through which 
social programs are funded. Far better for those earning $100,000 a year to pay more 
income taxes than to forego their Family Allowances. 


SEE Cd 


Universality ensures that benefits and services are made available to everybody 
on equal terms rather than being confined tothe poor. Parents, regardless of their level 
of income, can proudly accept their Family Allowance cheque because they receive 
it in recognition of the extra costs involved in child raising and not because they are 
living in poverty or are labelled “needy”. Experience has shown that services and 
benefits directed at the poor alone soon become poor programs as middle-income 
people see themselves no longer having a stake in defending and improving them. In 
defence of this dimension of universality, the Hon. John Turner stated in the Canadian 
House of Commons (Commons Debates, May 2, 1989:1208): 


The principle of universality meant that every Canadian was treated 
equally. That principle lent credibility to our social programs. We were 
not dividing the country into those who deserve and those who had be 
treated with charity. It was not charity. It was a right of citizenship. It was 
a right every Canadian felt inherent. 


Universality is also the mosteffective way to protect horizontal and intra-family 
equity. The consumption costs of families vary by the number of children that have 
to be supported on parental earnings. Wage and salary levels based on the market 
criteria of supply and demand as well as productivity do not recognize the variations 
in the demands on family household expenses. A $50,000 income earner might be 
considered well-off as a single person or even with just one dependent to support. If 
she is, however, a single mother with three dependent children living in a metropoli- 
tan area she hardly fits this category. 


Family Allowances are important to women and their children. A 1985 survey 
by the British Child Poverty Action Group of 2000 mothers in Great Britain 
confirmed the importance of Child Benefits to all mothers regardless of family 
income level. All but six per cent of those surveyed stressed that the universal Child 
Benefit was important in meeting their children’s needs. Since British Child Benefits 
are about $100 a month, it is probably not surprising that the survey found that the 
benefits were included in general household spending to cover food or fuel costs. 
Almost all mothers spent a large part of their Child Benefit on children’s clothing and 
shoes, for school expenses, and pocket money (Henwood and Wicks, 1986; 35), 


It is generally assumed that income is more or less equitably shared among 
members of a family household and that itis impossible for some members to be rich 
while others are poor. Thus, the wives and children of well-off men are not supposed 
to suffer any form of material deprivation. The reality is, however, that women and 
children have to depend on the generosity and willingness of their husband or father 
to share his financial resources. This issue was first raised in Canada by the Royal 
Commission on the Status of Women, 1970. For many married women outside the 
workforce, Family Allowances and the Refundable Child Tax Credit often are the 
only reliable source of income to which they have access and control. The clawback 
which the current federal government has imposed, therefore, has distributional 
implications within families. Men who have to pay back all of their wives’ Family 
Allowance benefits may resent it and object to their wives receiving the allowances 
in the first place, thus eroding public support for the universal program. 


Itis often argued that concentrating income support and social services on those 
deemed in need will eliminate poverty (the principle of selectivity or targeting). 
Targeting, however, often results in shifting net benefits of the overall program to the 
neediest and the high income earners at the expense of middle income earners. This 
is the case because targeted programs save high income earners taxes which they 
would have had to pay to support universality. However, middle-income eamers will 
continue paying taxes to support the targeted program but will no longer receive any 
benefits. In effect, targeting social programs protects the tax expenditures of the 
affluent while the middle class pays for the deficit. 


Selectivity reduces the overall scope of public services in cash and kind at the 
expense of low-income earners. It establishes an arbitrary cut-off level, set as low as 
possible in the interest of controlling government spending. Poverty is usually 
defined in restricted, absolute terms rather than by reference to general living 
Standards. Furthermore, the obsession of carefully monitoring the living standards 
of the poor has detracted attention from the needs of families raising children, many 
of whom are living in poverty. By ignoring the income needs of all parents and 
children, the federal government has been able to avoid the income needs of poor 
parents and their children. This realization has led more people to conclude that 
Canadian families need to voice their shared concerns about the quality of family life 
in Canada and the future opportunities for all Canadian children. “It is now in the 
interest of poor children that we develop a strong family lobby in this country” 
(Fields, 1982;146). 


The principle of universality has been anathema to the promoters of the 
corporate social policy agenda. However, as Kuttner put it: “the principle of universal 
entitlement, though very costly fiscally, is necessary on both political and program- 
matic grounds” (1987:40). Universalism is all about creating a decent living standard 
for middle-income people. It involves a vision of redistribution of income based on 
a society with comparable standards of living which go beyond providing the poor 
with basic minimum standards of living. The measure of universal versus selective 
programs is their capacity to protect children from having to grow up in poverty rather 
than trying to alleviate the effects of poverty after the fact. A UNICEF study found, 
for instance, that the impact of government transfer programs for the reduction of 
child poverty appeared to be the highest in Sweden and Norway which rely more on 
universal benefits and lowest in Australia and the United States which use selective, 
income-tested programs (Cornia, 1990:24). 


Giifting the Burden of Taxation to Low and 
Middle Income Individuals and Families 


At a time when families in Canada found that their earnings were either 
declining or stagnating as a result of the restructuring of the Canadian economy, low 
and mainstream income Canadians were also faced with substantial tax increases. A 
progressive tax system is one of the most important instruments by which govern- 
ments can control how much money people have in their pockets through the 
mechanism of redistribution, In Canada the overall effect of the tax system is 
regressive because of the shift from corporate to personal income taxes and the 
excessive use of consumption taxes which hit lower income families the hardest. 


-_ OE 
The trend to shifting more of the public revenue burden to individuals from 

enterprises goes back many years over which the scales have been intentionally 

tipped towards business. Traditionally, the rationale for most tax breaks to business 

has been that they stimulate investment, thereby increasing production and creating 

jobs. Tax breaks to business, however, do not necessarily lead to 


new investments in plants and equipment, since companies often 


have more facilities than they are using. “PERSONAL 
INCOME TAX CUTS 
Since the 1985 tax changes in Canada, revenues from personal HAVE BEEN 


income taxes have grown by $4.1 billion and from sales taxes by 
$2.6 billion. This was made possible because, first, the federal tax DIRECTED 
reduction of $100 for lower and middle-income taxpayers was [i)eadzte)2e)- nae) FW ial in 
abolished; and secondly, a five per cent surtax was imposed for all TO THE RICH 
taxpayers plus an additional 10% surtax for upper income taxpayers. 
This last 10% surtax was, however, in effect for only 18 months. At 
the same time corporations saw their taxes reduced by $2.2 billion DISADVANTAGE OF 
in direct taxes not counting the deferred taxes which will likely LOW AND 
never be paid. In 1970 corporations carried 26% of Ottawa’s 

revenue burden. In 1984-85 corporate taxes had fallen to 20.2% and MIDDLE INCOME 
dropped further to only 16.4% of tax revenue in 1986-87. Under the TAXPAYERS” 
1987 tax reform the corporate share of government tax revenue is 
expected to rise to 17.2% which is still below the level it was when the current 
government came into office (McQuaig, 1987:334). 


TO THE 


Personal income tax cuts have been directed disproportionately to the rich, to 
the disadvantage of low and middle income taxpayers. The number of tax brackets 
- the levels of income at which people pay different rates of tax - has been cut from 
ten to three. In 1988 taxpayers paid 17% on the first $27,500 of taxable income, 26% 
on the next $27,500, and 29% on taxable income higher than $55,000. The majority 
of taxpayers, some 66%, are in the lowest tax bracket, 29% fall into the middle (26%) 
bracket and only five per cent of taxpayers are in the top bracket of 29%. Thus, there 
is now a mere three per cent differential between the middle and upper tax bracket, 
whereas the difference from the first to the second bracket is a healthy nine per cent 
spread. Lowering tax rates at the upper end and raising them at the lower end of the 
income scale has meant that some low income taxpayers are actually paying more 
taxes than previously. The overall effect since 1985 has been to make the personal 
income tax system less progressive than before tax reform (Grady, 1991:8). 


The replacement of tax exemptions and deductions, which provided bigger tax 
savings for higher tax brackets, with tax credits that give everyone the same tax 
savings is, in principle, a progressive step. Nonetheless, itis harder on middle income 
than high income earners. Middle income earners benefited more from the basic 
personal tax exemptions and deductions than high income earners who are more 
concemed about special tax breaks for savings and investments such as the Canadian 
Dividend Tax Credit (McQuaig, 1987:343). In addition, the selection of deductions 
and exemptions to be converted into tax credits is also highly unequal; untouched 
were deductions which are especially valuable to upper income groups, such as for 
RRSP contributions. These have remained as deductions and in fact are to be greatly 
enriched for the tax year 1991. Deductions and exemptions are particularly valuable 
to middle income families with children and the conversion to tax credits hurts them 
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more since there was no corresponding increases in the value of the three children’s 
benefits. 


The tax burden of middle income earners will further deteriorate in the coming 
years because the Non-refundable Child Tax Credit is only partially indexed and will 
only be increased beyond the first three per cent of the inflation rate. With inflation 
Tunning above this level, partial indexation has the effect of a built-in tax increase. For 
example, before 1984 “a one earner family of four would start paying tax once its 
income reached 76.4 per cent of the poverty line. After tax reform 
sucha family starts paying tax when its income reaches only 71 per 

“WOMEN HAVE cent of the poverty line and, by 1991, this family will start paying 
LESS INCOME THAN income tax when its income is only 67.3 per cent of the poverty 
MEN AND. - line” (McQuaig, 1987:341). The 1987 tax reform did not even 
’ restore low and middle income earners to the tax position they were 
THEREFORE, in before the present government was first elected. 


CONSUME ON - 
AVERAGE Two-earner families do not fare much better. One clear 
_ effect of neo-conservative taxation policies has been a staggering 
MORE OF THEIR increase in the taxes of the working poor. The taxes of a two- 
INCOME THAN MEN. income earner family with two children and a combined income of 
THE GSTIS $25,000 increased by 38.7% between 1984-1988 (Chodos, Murphy 
and Hamovitch, 1988:58), The same size family with a combined 
THEREFORE MORE - income of $20,000 saw its tax load increased by a staggering 
. THAN LIKELY -* 369.7% froin 1984 to 1991. An upper income family with a 
TO DRIVE — « combined income of $123,000, however, had its taxes reduced by 
. “ie 6.4% during the same period. Furthermore, by limiting the 
FEMALE SOLE * Refundable Child Tax Credit for dependent children to $68 for the 
o¥N TN p ew PMs |ai-@ee first twochildren and $136 for any other children in the family, the 
a government’s so-called tax reform has virtually eliminated the tax 
_ CHILDREN EVEN differential between those raising children and those without that 
_ FURTHER INTO responsibility, which has been a feature of Canadian taxation 
POVERTY.” ©. policy since 1917 when personal income tax was first introduced. 


Personal income tax cuts for the rich, raising tax revenue 
from regressive consumption taxes, the conversion of tax exemptions into tax credits, 
the clawback of Family Allowances and the changes to unemployment insurance are 
all strategies that allowed the federal government to claim it was targeting the benefits 
to those in greatest need. While the government should, of course, receive praise for 
providing tax benefits to those in greatest need, it does so only minimally and at the 
expense of those whose incomes place them only marginally above the poor. 


The introduction of the 1986 federal sales credit is acase in point. Low-income 
people were provided with a special income-tested benefit, a Sales Tax Credit, to 
offset their increased consumption costs as the cost of living would rise with the 
introduction of the Goods and Services Tax (GST) in 199]. The measure reflects, 
however, the weakness of most attempts at targeting. A family of four with an annual 
income of $18,000 received a Sales Tax Credit of $50 for each of the adults and $25 
for each child in 1986. But a single parent with two children earning $8.70 an hour 
for a full working week for an annual income of $17,680 was not considered to be 
“really in need” and, therefore, did not qualify for the Sales Tax Credit. To protect 


poor and low income families from the additional tax burden imposed on them by the 
Goods and Services Tax (GST) the amounts of the Sales Tax Credit and the turn- 
around point are to be raised. For the tax year 1990, a family of four with an income 
of $25,000 a year (which puts the family below the poverty line) will receive a mere 
$70 in Sales Tax Credit. The structure of the 1991 tax credits for families with 
children indicates that only those already living below the poverty line will benefit. 


The GST will hurt the most those people with the highest propensity for 
spending; that is the poor, the vulnerable and the mainstream income groups. They 
will pay the same amount of tax (seven per cent) as the advantaged and affluent. The 
sales tax credit is simply not enough to offset the tax. As a result the existing unequal 
divisions in spending items, detailed earlier, will be further exacerbated. Poor, 
vulnerable and mainstream families, particularly if they are headed by a woman, will 
have even less money to spend. Women have less income than men and, therefore, 
consume on average more of their income than men. The GST is therefore more than 
likely to drive female sole parents and their children even further into poverty. 


The present government’s proclivity to targeting social benefits is also reflected 
in its approach to tax reform. In fact, in the past decade social policy changes have 
come mainly from the Department of Finance. When the Refundable Child Tax 
Credit was introduced in 1978, the income level at which the tax credit began to 
decline was set at the median family income of Canadian families at the time. The 
turn-around point for the tax year 1989 was $24,355 which was about $2,000 below 
the poverty line for a two-parent family with two children and the turn-around point 
for the Refundable Sales Tax Credit was $16,000 which was about $10,000 below the 
poverty line. Setting the cut-off levels at which maximum benefits begin to decline 
below the poverty level means that the tax credits alleviate the conditions of child 
poverty somewhat but do nothing to eradicate them. 


As working people with earning levels on the edges of poverty see the 
dwindling of their child benefits they are faced with having to pay for the financing 
of social benefits increasingly from regressive payroll and consumption taxes which 
reduce their disposable incomes even further. Substantial increases in unemployment 
insurance and Canada/Quebec Pension Plan contributions, in addition to personal 
income tax increases, have reduced the take-home pay of low and middle-income 
Canadians even further. 


The targeting of child benefits has meant that parents find it tncreasingly more 
difficult to meet the costs of raising children as the labour market offers them less 
opportunities to eam a decent wage and as the federal government, through de- 
indexation, continues to reduce the value of its three child benefits (Family Allow- 
ances, the Refundable Child Tax Credit, and the Non-refundable Child Tax Credit). 
Previous experience shows that indexation of tax benefits makes a significant 
difference to vulnerable segments of the population. The poverty rate for elderly 
couples fell from 24% in 1973 to eight per cent in 1988 because Old Age Security 
benefits (OAS) remained indexed to the cost of living and the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement (GIS) for seniors more than doubled. By contrast, child poverty re- 
mained unchanged over the same period of time. The partial de-indexation of Family 
Allowances since 1985 and then of the Refundable Child Tax Credit in 1989, plus the 
reduction in tax exemptions for dependent children and the clawback of Family 
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Allowances, represent a clear message to Canadian parents that their children are 
their responsibility and nobody else’s. 


These cuts are more drastic than what Margaret Thatcher did in Great Britain. 
Her government retained the Child Benefit as universal provision because “the 
principle that we should give financial support to those who bear the extra responsi- 
bility of bringing up children is one to which this government is committed” 
(Henwood and Wicks, 1988:1). In Canada, however, the federal government is with- 
drawing from the longstanding federal commitment that children are a joint respon- 
sibility of parents and the state, and that all of society has a common interest in 
supporting its children. 


The most serious assault on the child benefits announced in the federal budget 
in April 1989 was the clawback of Family Allowances. Prior to this change the Family 
Allowance was a universal program with a flat pre-tax amount per child, which 
became part of taxable income for families with one parent with a net income of 
$55,250 or more. Since the clawback is based on individual rather than family 
income, one-earner families with children may have to pay back their Family 
Allowances while two-earner families with a similar income have their Family 
Allowances through the regular income tax system. Furthermore, two parents witha 
net income of $50,000 each and thus acombined family income of $100,000 are able 
to escape the clawback. In Ontario, in 1988, the average gross family income was 
$52,764. Yet, aone-eamer family with one child and a net income of $52,620, which 
the Department of Finance considers a high family income, will have to pay back their 
Family Allowance benefits (Battle, 1990:36). The clawback is not limited to high 
income families but affects average income families in the provinces with higher 
family income levels. It also discriminates against one eamer families and fails to take 
the number of children into account that have to be supported onincome levels around 
the tax-back level. 


Tt has been estimated that since the cut-off level for Family Allowances is not 
fully indexed, the benefit will be “clawed back” from about one million families; 
about 30% of all families with children (Battle, 1990: 35). The spending cuts and 
changes have not made the three child benefits, family allowances, the refundable 
child tax credit and the tax exemption for dependent children (now the non- 
refundable child tax credit) any fairer, 


Tax exemptions, now tax credits, for dependent children, are one way by which 
tax liability is adjusted to take account of the numbers dependent on an income. The 
Non-refundable Child Tax Credit equalizes tax liability between parents and child- 
less persons. The payment of Family Allowances is also a recognition of the 
differences in the demands made on the incomes of parental households compared to 
childless households. Thus any tax increase or reduction would have to be matched 
or offset by child benefits to maintain income equity between parents and childless 
persons. Federal government monetarist, fiscal restraint policies such as the de- 
indexation of Family Allowances and the clawback, have deepened the gap in 
financial resources between parents with dependent children and those without this 
responsibility. This is a new development in Canadian social policy. It represents a 
rupture of the post-war tradition in which the national government assumed a share 
of the costs of raising children and the responsibility for raising the next generation. 
These tax measures amount to an anti-family taxation policy. 


See 
Tre Sacrifice of Stable Employment 
and Secure Earnings in Economic Policy 


The erosion of national social policy supports is being accompanied by 
economic policy which is sacrificing stable employment and secure earnings for 
Canadian families. Cost cutting and reducing the role of government in Canada 
conforms with corporate strategies of labour cost containment to meet the challenge 
of global competition, Canadian companies are restructuring by developing new lines 
of production, selling plants they consider insufficiently profitable, relocating in the 
United States and other lower waged countries, and diversifying or consolidating. 
These initiatives constitute threats to the job and income security of workers. 
Restructuring, accompanied by a decline in wage and salary levels, are the major 
factors reinforcing the unequal futures of Canadian children. 


For most Canadians, paid employment is the principal means 
of access to income in Canada. Those without an occasional or part- “THE DRAMATIC 
time job are marginalized in economic terms, Moreover, participa- 
tion in productive activity is often viewed as a fundamental part of GROWTH IN THE 
full participation in society. Productive work “is essential in any NUMBER OF 
form of society, since things cannot be consumed which have not LOW-PAYING JOBS 
been previously produced. The necessity to work . .. is therefore a 
natural or material condition of social life. ...” (Kay,1979:4). In the 
1980’s, because of the impact of micro-electronic technological DETERIORATION OF 
change and an increasingly more competitive global trading cli- [y"laN:Yelul- BNP -1-4=5 ie 
mate, earnings are less and less adequate to provide economic 
security for individuals and families, despite significant increases in work effort by 
families. As reflected in stagnating earnings, disappearing middle income jobs, 
unemployment and underemployment, and deteriorating income security programs, 
many working people and their children have been compelled to bear the cost of 
economic upheaval and have become the victims of economic change. 


CONFIRMS THE 


The dramatic growth in the number of low-paying jobs confirms the deteriora- 
tion of the labour market. Changes in the industrial structure and in the nature of the 
new jobs are undermining the economic foundation of family life. The Economic 
Council of Canada (1990:4) found that 90% of job growth in Canada since 1967 has 
occurred in the service sector. The fastest rates of growth were recorded in the public 
services: health and education. Public services experienced average annual growth 
rates of 3.5% between 1967 and 1988, growing from 18% of all jobs in 1967 to 22.2% 
in 1988, The services which the Economic Council termed “traditional services,” 
best exemplified by retail trade and personal services, grew by an average 3.3% over 
the period. Services which the Economic Council classified as “dynamic services” 
include such activities as transportation, communications and utilities, wholesale 
trade, finance, insurance and real estate. Employment in business-related services 
grew by an average 7.3% per year between 1967 and 1988 (Economic Council of 
Canada, 1990), 


Along with the trend towards service sector employment, the Council also 
noted a strong trend towards what was termed “non-standard employment.” That is, 
employment which differs from a traditional full-time, full-year job. The most 


prominent component of “non-standard employment” is part-time work; in 1989 
15.1% of all people employed worked part-time (less than 30 hours per week), up 
from 10.6% in 1975 (Statistics Canada, 1990: cat. no. 71-001). 


It is often argued that this trend is a natural response to employers’ need for 
increased “flexibility” in their demand for labour and the desire of many people to mix 
paid employment with other activities such as child-rearing. But, of those working 
part-time in 1989, over one-fifth (22.2%) wanted but could not obtain full-time work 
and were thus “involuntary part-time” workers. Another 10% (almost exclusively 
women) worked only part-time because of personal or family responsibilities, some 
of whom would likely have worked full-time, if full-time employment and childcare 
were available. According to the Economic Council almost half of all part-time jobs 
created since 1981 were “involuntary.” Other forms of “non-standard” work which 
the Economic Council found to be growing were short-term jobs (less than six 
months), self-employment and temporary agency work (1990: 11). 


Itis important to recognize the impact of this restructuring of the labour market 
on the earnings of Canadian workers. A great deal of evidence suggests a polariza- 
tion in Canadian wage levels. The distribution of wages is increasingly divided into 
low wage and high wage jobs while middle income jobs are disappearing or growing 
at a much slower rate. Table 4.2 reveals that through the first half of the 1980s the 
fastest growth was among jobs in the lowest wage decile (33.5% at $5.24/hour or less) 
and the upper middle wage group (29.6% at between $11.88 and $19.4 l/hour). Jobs 
in the mid-range (deciles three to six from $6.77 to $11.87/hour) declined overall by 
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, TABLE 4.2 


Growth Rate 1981 - 86 


Hourly Wage 1986 


Wage Group 


| <u $5.24 33.5% 
2 $5.25 - $6.76 11 

3 $8.77 - $7.97 “16.5 

4 $7.98 - $9.22 3.3 

& $9.23 - $10.43 2.3 
6 $10.44 - $11.87 59 

7 $11.68 - $13.52 20.9 
8 $13.53 - $15.58 17 
] $15.59 - $19.41 7.9 

1 


>= $16.42 “4 


r) 
Total 3.4 


Source: Myles, J. @. Pleot and FT. Wannoll, "The Changing Wage Distribution of Jobs, 
1881-66", The Labour Force, Statistics Canada, October 1988, pg. 105 
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21.4%. Jobs in the top decile ($19.42/hour or more) 
declined by 4.9%. In the words of the Economic 
Council of Canada (1990: 13), this “earnings trend... 
. suggests that the increase in non-standard jobs may 
be increasing the economic insecurity of growing 
numbers of workers.” Others have noted that the 
polarization in the distribution of jobs in Canada by 
wage level has been to the particular disadvantage of 
younger workers (Myles, Picot, and Wannell, 
1988:105). Young Canadians can expect to earn 25% 
less throughout their lives than the generation ten 
years earlier, This raises concerns about the material 
effect on the ability to raise their children of young 
Canadians who are entering their prime child bearing 
and raising years. 


It is especially significant that the increase in what has been euphemistically 
called “non-standard” employmentcannot be simply ascribed to the growthin service 
employment. Although the proportion of part-time and other non-standard jobs is 
considerably higher in the service industries, reliance on such employment patterns 
is increasing in the goods producing sector as well, as employers introduce “non- 
standard” staffing arrangements to cut costs and increase their employment flexibil- 
ity in a climate of economic uncertainty and increasing global competition. 
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Technological change that reduces the demand for labour is not a problem per 
se. The difficulty is that its benefits are unequally distributed. When an efficient 
machine replaces human labour both the company and society benefit. The worker 
whose labour is no longer required, however, is the loser. Because the new forms of 
employment are characterized by unstable employment patterns, low wages, few 
benefits or pension rights, and few opportunities for advancement, attention to the 
provision of employment-related social benefits assume a renewed importance. 


High levels of unemployment are also a persistent feature of Canadian eco- 
nomic policy. Figure 4.1 indicates a relationship between child poverty and unem- 
ployment. Child poverty levels tend to rise and fall with the level of unemployment. 
Since the Second World War, unemployment has continued to ratchet upwards, 
Periods of economic recovery have regularly followed downtums but they never 
manage to bring the rate of unemployment back down to levels enjoyed in previous 
eras of prosperity. Even under the most favourable employment conditions of the past 
15 years, the national level of poverty has remained 
approximately at 14%. The Senate Committee on 
Poverty (1971) also noted that “in the 1950’s and 
1960’s, when Canada enjoyed great economic expan- Child Poverty and Unemployment 

oo : : Canada 1973 - 1989 

sion in absolute terms, poverty in Canada increased at 
the same time and ata similar rate.” Families’ share of 
unemployment in terms of the family head or spouse 
being without work has increased from 50% of all un- 
employed in the early 1970's to over 56% in 1989 
(Statistics Canada:7 1-001). The current recession with 
its high bankruptcy rates and closure of businesses has 
driven the national unemployment figures to 10.2 per 
cent as of February 1991. 


FIGURE 4.1 
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Federal and provincial governments have been 
pursuing fiscal and monetary policies seeking to es- 4079 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1967 1989 
tablish an inflation-safe threshold of unemployment, 5 
the so-called Non-Accelerating Inflation Rate of ons Poverty Snemployment 
Unemployment (NAIRU). This approach has evolved ] Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, Cat. No. 71-001 and Tristat 
from the classical Keynesian macro-economic prob- hecho 
lem of managing inflation and unemployment which 
followed World War IE. In the high growth, low unemployment context of the post- 
war period, it was not difficult to meet expectations of rising real incomes while 
maintaining low inflation rates, Since the 1950's and 1960’s the average annual rate 
of growth in real GNP has fallen from approximately 5.3% to 4.6% in the 1970s and 
to 3.1% in the 1980s. The Economic Council of Canada predicts that economic 
growth will average about 2.8% in the first half of the 1990’s. Declining growth in 
national income has meant that pressures among competing interests for increased 
real income cannot be accommodated without corresponding sacrifices by some. 


Figure 4.2, matching the rates of inflation and unemployment over the recent 
36 year period, indicates that since the eruption of inflation in the early 1970s the 
public policy choice has been for labour market sacrifices with high levels of unem- 
ployment. When inflation took off in the 1970’s, governments responded with tight 
monetary and fiscal policies designed to restrain demands for higher incomes by 


inducing higher unemployment (as well as by imposing wage and price controls in 
the mid- 1970s). During the 1981-1983 economic recession tight monetary policies 
and high interest rates were used to reduce inflation with the result that the slump was 
lengthened and deepened. While inflation was brought down from 12.4% in 1981 to 
just four per cent in the second half of the 
FIGURE 4.2 1980s, this was only accomplished at the 
Inflation and Unemployment cost of much higher unemployment rates 
Canada 1953 - 1988 than had occurred in previous postwar 
business cycles. Furthermore, inflation has 
been rising again since 1989, despite lower 
wage levels and continuing high unem- 
ployment rates. 


For every cycle of economic growth, 
greater doses of unempicyment have been 
used to choke off inflationary pressures. 
However, in periods of economic recovery 
the rate of unemployment never falls as low 
as the rate previous to the recession. When 
inflation jumped in 1947 and 1948, unem- 
ployment only rose to two or three per cent. 
In the mid-1970’s when inflation reached 
nearly 11%, unemployment was pushed up 
to eight per cent todampen inflation, Since 
then, unemployment figures have never 
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Z y y y declined substantially from that level. In 
L0G y Ay the early 1980’s inflation hit 12.4%, and 
ZUREREE unemploymentrose tonearly 12%. Attempts 

53 55 57 59 61 63 65 67 6 5 77 79 81 Bd 85 87 Ad to define a Non-Accelerating Inflation Rate 
54 56 58 60 62 64 66 68 7 6 78 80 82 64 BB BC of Unemployment have usually resulted in 
a re-setting the rate at whatever level of un- 
Unamployinant Rate qe . 
employment was prevailing at the time. 
Inflation Rate eo 


Mostrecently, national unemploymenthas 
been maintained above a seven per cent level by keeping interest rates high in order 
to control price increases. In the February 20, 1990 budget the Minister of Finance 
promised that inflation would fall below five per cent, although this would mean 
pushing unemployment up to 8.5%. Only ten years ago such unemployment figures 
marked the start of a deep recession. Furthermore, it must be kept in mind that national 
unemployment rates break down into even higher levels of economic hardship 
regionally. Ai a national unemploymentrate of 7.5% in 1989, provincial rates varied 
from a low of 5.1% in Ontario to 15.8% in Newfoundland. 


The only conclusion that can be reached from the pursuit of NAIRU is that the 
creation of high unemployment is federal public policy in Canada. This injustice has 
become virtually institutionalized as public policy, since high unemployment is 
considered an unfortunate but necessary evil in the crusade against inflation. At the 
same time there is little willingness to accept increases in unemployment insurance 
costs as the necessary companion to high unemployment, although unemployment 
insurance was the major source of income of almost eight per cent of Canadians and 
their families in 1989. 
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The Neo-Conservative Agenda 


By most accepted standards the Canadian economy performed well in the past. 
For much of the post-war era, productivity, real wages and average family incomes 
were increasing. An expanding array of social programs also increasingly protected 
Canadians against the contingencies of work and family life causing income loss or 
reduction, Family Allowances, unemployment insurance, the Canada/Quebec Pen- 
sion Plans and public health services were poverty prevention programs designed to 
keep everybody in the mainstream of economic life and off of social assistance. The 
path toward a more just society was guided by a social policy orientation aimed at 
bringing a decent life within the reach of all Canadians. As a result, the majority of 
Canadians not only enjoyed high standards of living but also expected that they would 
continue to do so. This, however, was only possible as long as the economy was 
growing in a way that all income groups shared in the increasing national prosperity. 


When the Canadian economy like other Western economies in the 1970s began 
to experience slower economic growth, inflation and high unemployment, and the 
accumulation of wealth slowed down and even dropped during the 1981-82 reces- 
sion, frictions developed between the business sector and labour. It was felt that the 
interventionist approach of Keynesian economics may have gone too far in the 
direction of the redistribution of income to labour. Since then, the central economic 
problem of the country has been defined as how to encourage the entrepreneurial 
spirit of the business sector. To this end, cutting the social benefits of working poor 
and mainstream income families has been one of the adopted strategies. The Liberal 
Government of Prime Minister Pierre Elliot Trudeau in the late 1970s andearly 1980s 
began employing increasingly tighter monetary and fiscal policies toreverse the trend 
of the distribution of income from the rich to lower income families . 


The trend towards monetarist and fiscal restraint policies was accelerated with 
the election in 1984 of the Mulroney Conservative Government which has based its 
economic and social policy agenda on the superiority of market forces. The deep 
recession of 1981-82 was followed by eight years of uninterrupted economic growth, 
the benefits of which were not directed in any substantial way to poor children. 
During these “good” years the federal government has supported Canadian business’ 
efforts to give itself more of a competitive edge by veering towards supply-side 
economics. 


The belief in a market driven policy agenda is predicated on the assumption that 
the social spending/high personal income tax package of Keynesian counter-cyclical 
measures creates disincentives for both work and investment. Paradoxically, this 
view “holds that... the poor do not work because they have too much income; the 
rich do not work because they do not have enough income” (Byrne, 1987:27). The 
position of the federal government is that the competitiveness of Canadian manufac- 
turers has been slipping because of increases in unit labour costs in Canada driven by 
higher wage settlements and inflation rates than in the United States. 


In his address to the Canadian and the Empire Clubs on March, 5, 1991 Finance 
Minister Michael Wilson claimed that workers demanding big pay increases are 
holding back Canada’s chances for prosperity (Toronto Star, March 6, 1991:C). He 


defined high wage increases as settlements that are two or three per cent higher than 
the inflation rate. The government’s neo-conservative agenda is all about keeping 
wages low, lowering personal income tax rates, and cutting social programs which 
benefit low and mainstream-income Canadians more than advantaged and affluent 
families. 


Pursuing economic prosperity with policy measures that promote the economic 
vulnerability of Canadian families and the unequal futures of their children is a new 
development in Canadian political life. It represents a rupture of the post-war 
Keynesian tradition that the federal government had a role to play 
“THE FEDERAL in counter-cyclical budgeting by putting cash into the hands of 

parents to stimulate consumer demand. It breaks the practice 
GOVERNMENT'S established since 1917 in the first Income Tax Act that the costs of 
EMPHASIS ON THE raising children are to be shared between parents and the state. 


SINGS EUHES Making the rich richer is rationalized by claiming that 
INCOME AND WORK putting more cash into their hands will lead to higher investment 
ALSO CONVENIENTLY and productivity and therefore create greater employment oppor- 
tunities, This free market credo contends that unrestrained market 
forces will result in the reduction of poverty by raising the incomes 
LARGE NUMBERS OF of low income earners with improved economic growth. The 
POOR WHO market-driven economy will solve poverty through economic 
CANNOT WORK, growth rather than through social spending programs. 


WHETHER DUE TO The ability of the economy to create wealth is assumed to be 
DISABILITY, . the vehicle that will give Canadians more personal disposable 
AGE OR SINGLE income from employment. Increases in unemployment do not 
_ support this assumption. As indicated in the previous section, 
PARENTHOOD average annual rates of unemployment have risen in each succes- 
sive decade over the last thirty years. The argument that economic 
growth creates employment for the many simultaneously with 
generating wealth for the few can no longer be maintained, Canadians are faced today 
with the problem that increases in productivity through technological innovations 
making the production of goods and services more cost efficient leads to a reduction 
in the demand for workers. Capital intensive production methods can destroy the 
livelihood of workers. Furthermore, the federal government’s emphasis on the link 
between income and work also conveniently ignores the large numbers of poor who 
cannot work, whether due to disability, age or single parenthood. 


IGNORES THE 


The misconception that economic growth willeventually eradicate poverty was 
discarded by the Senate Committee on Poverty (1971) which observed that during the 
1950’s and 1960's the Canadian economy experienced tremendous growth without 
a comparably significant decline in poverty. For those who do not earn enough, can 
only work part time, or cannot work at all, the only way to avoid poverty is reliance 
on income transfers in the form of social insurance benefits, social assistance or other 
social security programs. Yet, business interests continually argue such transfers 
increase the deficit and as such are a drain on the federal treasury and an impediment 
to economic growth! 


Income disparities and wealth inequalities in Canada have increased over the 
last 25 years, Between 1965 and 1988, the top quintile increased its share of total 
household income from 41.4% to 43.2%. The share of total income going to the 
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middle quintile declined, however, from 18% in 1965 to 16.9% in 1988. Similarly the 
second quintile has lost ground. It received 11.8% in 1965 and 10.4% in 1988. The 
share of the lowest quintile has fluctuated over time. It lost out in the early 1970's but 
regained ground somewhat in the mid-1980’s (Statistics Canada, 1989: 142). 


Shifts of one or two percentin the distribution of income shares are by no means 
insignificant, The increased share of the top quintile in 1988 (approximately 1.8% of 
total income since 1965), forinstance, amounted to approximately $3.8 billion. If this 
amount had been redirected to the lowest income quintile, it would have meant an 
increase of approximately $3,400 per household to the poorest families in Canada. 
The changes in the distribution of income shares clearly indicate that supply-side 
economics provides gains to top income Canadians and pain to the rest of the 
population. 


The increasing unequal distribution in income shares has to be considered in 
the context of the federal government’s promotion of the deficit as a political issue. 
That budgetary deficits have been the product of fiscally irresponsible governments 
has reached the status of received economic wisdom. Unexamined, unquestioned, 
and relying largely on faith, the argument is usually cast in the form of an analogy to 
the family household, which cannot spend beyond its present means and which 
jeopardizes its future security by doing so. But the analogy to household finances is, 
at best, faulty and incomplete. Households routinely enter into long-term debt 
arrangements, most notably for the purchase of housing, and into shorter term debt 
for consumer durables and for education in the expectation of future income. 


It is, therefore, important to recognize why the national debt has been incurred. 
A part of the national debt is used to finance capital formation and, as such, is an 
investment in increased or future productivity. There is no compelling reason to 
finance investment expenditures from current taxation, as is the current federal 
practice, if future benefits are going to accrue. The government, like households and 
corporations, borrows against future expected streams of income and as an invest- 
ment in the future. 


The practice of counter-cyclical deficit and surplus budgeting, in the manner 
proposed by Keynes, figures into the debate on the national debt. If the government 
acts tO maintain incomes in response to depressed aggregate demand during a 
recession, people have more money to spend, and companies are encouraged to 
produce more goods for them to buy. Business, therefore, has to hire more people to 
increase production. The individuals who find employment will pay income and 
consumption taxes and their employers will pay corporate taxes. From the yield of 
these additional tax revenues, the government can pay off the debt it accumulated 
during the recessionary period. This did not happen in Canada in the 1980s because 
the supply-side economic approach of the federal government led it to increase its tax 
expenditures to the business sector and upper income groups in the form of grants, 
subsidies, tax exemptions, tax reductions, tax deferrals and preferential taxation 
rates, As reported previously, corporate income taxes have declined substantially as 
a share of total federal tax revenue. 


The ownership of the debt is also a crucial consideration. Only approximately 
21% of the national debt is held by foreigners, although this does represent a doubling 
of the share of the debt held by foreigners since 1984. Most of the debt owned by the 
private sector is in the hands of wealthier Canadians and commercial institutions 
(banks, trust companies, pension funds andinsurance companies) who have ploughed 
their money into government bonds, treasury bills or guaranteed investment bills. 
Thus a large part of the debt issue is a matter of internal income distribution and not 
an issue of international indebtedness, as is often argued. 


There has also been aremarkable shift in the structure of the national debt in the 
last decade. The federal government’s shift in servicing the cost of the national debt 
from long term to short term investments has greatly increased the cost of the debt. 
Traditionally, in times of economic downturns the average term of debt tends to shift 
downward as investors become less willing to commit money on a long term basis. 
In the period of recovery following the recession of 1981-82 the 


ON AS AEM EN elaiaikie average term of the debt has continued to decline. The shorter term 


HAS BEEN A MAJOR 


debt naturally attracts higher interest rates, making it more attrac- 
tive for investors but inflating the size of the deficit. In effect, 


: : * SOURCE OF .- deficit management has been a major source of negative redistri- 
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NEGATIVE -- bution among Canadians: it enables affluent Canadians to earn 


interest on capital gained by not paying their fair share of taxes in 
the first place. 


AMONG CANADIANS: 
" ITENABLES —— Furthermore, the nature of public expenditures can have a 


significant impact on the perception of the deficit. When interest 


AFFLUENT CANADIANS on the public debt is separated from other operating expenditures 
WOR si ISR ai=-8M it is evident that current revenue flows have, in fact, exceeded 
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operating expenditures since 1986. Thus, the size of the current 
deficit including debt carrying charges is a product of the Bank of 
Canada’s monetary policy of high interest rates. If Canada’s 


“- NOT PAYING © o national indebtedness were truly an urgent national issue, it would 
THEIR FAIR SHARE be logical to conclude that the federal government would not 
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willingly follow a monetary policy which wilfully exacerbates it. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE. The above suggests that the deficit should be examined 


not in isolation but in relation to national income growth, changes 
in the structure of the sources of federal government finances, and the objectives of 
government spending. Income, as in the household analogy, is the best indicator of 
ability to manage a debt load. In 1989, deficit payments amounted to 3.7% of GNP. 
The entire national debt is tess than half the Gross National Product. Furthermore, the 
availability of willing lenders abroad and at home indicates that the Canadian 
government ranks still among the world’s better credit risks. 


In summary, it appears that the federal economic and political agenda is not 
deficit reduction per se. Rather the deficit has emerged as a political instrument for 
redefining the role of the state and pursuing deflationary policies to control govern- 
ment expenditures. While battling the deficit is undoubtedly an important policy 
objective, doing so at the expense of the living standards of the majority of Canadian 
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families is a serious mistake, The federal government deliberately ignores the social 
consequences of its economic and fiscal policies and the important role social policy 
plays in strengthening the economy. The failure to recognize these relationships has 
led to a growing divide between the rich and the poor which characterizes Canadian 
society in the 1990s and promises unequal futures for Canadian children living in 
poor and economically vulnerable families. 


Conclusion 


The economic agenda for the 1980’s was announced by the newly elected 
Progressive Conservative Government two months after its election in November, 
1984. In A New Direction For Canada: An Agenda For Economic Renewal the 
government set the direction for the reprivatization of the state, i.e. the separation of 
the economy and the state based on the assumption that most government activities 
are bad and that the accumulation of almost $200 billion in national debt from 1975 
to 1984 had made the federal government virtually a fiscal cripple. The paramount 
concern of the federal government and its business supporters became the reduction 
of the national debt and the pursuit of a policy path of dismantling the social safety 
net, privatization, substantial increases in personal and consumption taxes, tax 
concessions to corporations, and economic restructuring such as free trade with 
insufficient protections for Canadian workers. 


Social spending cuts, the restructuring of unemployment insurance, and placing 
a five percent annual cost increase limit onexpenditures under the Canada Assistance 
Plan in the three wealthiest provinces (British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario), are 
measures which make the growth in income disparities and the unequal future of 
children not an accidental occurrence but the deliberate and inevitable result of neo- 
conservative economic and social policy. In previous decades, the philosophical 
underpinning of federal economic and social policy had been aimed at narrowing the 
gap in life chances for children from different socio-economic backgrounds. By 
contrast, the neo-conservative agenda has made it clear that life chances for poor 
children may be a privilege preserved for a time when the federal government’s 
agenda is not dominated by deficit reduction. 


Supply-side economics is a strategy which promotes and justifies social 
inequality. It rejects the notion of egalitarianism and accepts the view of natural 
differences resulting in the differential allocation of material resources, It considers 
inequality as necessary for its ideal of human excellence and achievement through 
competition, thus reinforcing personalistic explanations of poverty and inequality. 
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THe Endowment of 
Canada’s Children 


Canada is atan historic moment in shaping its future. Constitutional reform and 
national renewal now command public attention. At stake will be the determination 
of what peoples and territories constitute the Canadian nation, what values and 
principles hold Canada together as a nation, and how the responsibilities for 
governing the nation will be organized. The persistence of high levels of child 
poverty in Canada, in one of the wealthiest countries of the world, is a fundamental 
challenge to the renewal process. What kind of nation will Canada become in the 
twenty first century if deep disparities and despair are allowed to take hold within the 
current generation of children? 


The social structure of nations andcommunities are in signifi- [RNa tyte\-1=8s14-1 ele l= 
cant measure historical legacies which one generation confers upon 
the next. As Americans have only too painfully discovered, the CHALLENGE FOR 
political neglect of U.S. cities during the major migrations from CANADIANS IS TO 
poorer states in the fifties and sixties is reflected in the violence and DEVELOP 
despair of inner cities in the nineties. In contrast, the strengthening 
of national programs in Canada during this same period (Medicare, AN INCOME SECURITY 
Canada Assistance Plan, Unemployment Insurance, equalization SYSTEM FOR 
payments) reduced the need for vast migrations from “have not” [PN N Ph oie Ss 
regions to Canadian cities, and provided important social protec- 
tions for cities to care for those who did migrate or were part of the 
large waves of immigration. The relative stability of Canadian ‘SOCIAL FLOOR’ TO 
urban environments arises in part from the social endowments PREVENT FAMILIES 
provided to Canadians by the policies and programs of a previous 

FROM FALLING INTO 


generation. 

POVERTY IN THE 

The social legacies of this generation to the future of the FIRST PLACE” 

country will largely be determined by public policy responses to the 
entrenchment of child and family poverty in Canada. Itis important 
to speak of entrenchment because even after a half decade of prosperity in the eighties, 
child poverty levels were not reduced below what they were in the mid-seventies. It 
is abundantly clear that market forces can foster economic growth, but that sustained 
public initiatives are required to ensure that the benefits of economic growth are 
distributed in a manner to promote decent living standards for all Canadians. 


WHICH SERVES ASA 
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The tragedy, shame, and persistence of child poverty in Canada has led to calls 
for such public initiatives. In a House of Commons resolution in November 1989, all 
three national parties committed themselves to work toward elimination of child 
poverty by the year 2000. Standing committees of the House of Commons and the 
Senate have concluded public deliberations, with the Senate report released in 
February 1991. While the call for public action may offer some encouragement, there 
is little evidence that emerging proposals recognize the scope of what must be dealt 
with. 


, Persistent child poverty reflects a significant erosion of 
NATIONAL POLICIES living standards and social protections for growing numbers of 
URE te) =e §=6Canadian families. lt now takes two earners to provide for most 


REFLECT A BROAD average income families, whereas the income of one earner was 
generally sufficient in previous decades. Many families stay outof 

CONSENSUS AND poverty as long as both incomes are available. But, these families 
COMMITMENT are extremely vulnerable to unanticipated life events such as sepa- 


ration, unemployment, or disability. Thus, the child poverty crisis 


ACR LL. PART 
CFs = incorporates both those children currently living in poverty(the 


. OF THE POLITICAL poor) and those who are at risk of falling into poverty or near 
SPECTRUM poverty (the vulnerable). Together, poor children and children 


- 2. (INCLUDING 


likely to experience poverty during the course of their childhood 
a represent a significant proportion of all children living in those 
2 BUSINESS, families below median income levels. While some children may 
* CHURCHES, AND transcend the distress and disorders from brief periods of childhood 
~ LABOUR) ON THE poverty (one to three years), preliminary research evidence from 
. U.S. longitudinal studies on poverty dynamics does not offer such 
NEED FOR ACTIVE blanket assurances (Goldstein 1991; Havemen etal. 1991). For 
PUBLIC PROGRAMS children, any period of being compelled to live in poverty is an 

TO SUPPORT THE unnecessary intensification of risk to their well-being and life 
chances. In an affluent society such as Canada, persistent child 
DEVELOPMENT OF poverty points to a serious decline in the moral fibre of the nation. 


_ CHILDREN AND 


FAMILY LIFE” The fundamental issue facing Canadians is whether the 


national will exists to collectively endow Canadian children and 
their parents with the social resources and economic security 
necessary for the healthy functioning of family life. Itis nota question of how to build 
better “safety nets” to catch children and families who fall into poverty, with the hope 
that some families may eventually escape. The more serious challenge for Canadians 
is to develop an income security system for Canadian families which serves as a 
“social floor” to prevent families from falling into poverty in the first place. 


This is where emerging program and policy initiatives in Canada become 
somewhat discouraging. There are the professional and academic groups, recycling 
U.S. War on Poverty programs from the sixties, who claim that early intervention 
programs alone can save children from the social conditions of disadvantage. Then 
there are the proposals to take existing income benefits from all Canadian families and 
target them into a child benefit for only poor families. This approach contends that 
serious reductions in child poverty can take place by reshuffling existing programs 
without the need for any new commitment of national resources (one option in the 
recent Senate report would add $500 million of previous federal spending cuts to the 
new children’s benefit). Each of these approaches suggests that there is a low cost, 
quick-fix to reducing child poverty. 
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Unfortunately, international evidence offers no such assurances. European 
countries with the lowest levels of child poverty have not succeeded because they 
introduced an “early intervention” program, or cobbled together a children’s benefit 
only for the poor. These countries succeeded because they concluded that a national 
system of family policies was essential to the living standards of a majority of 
families, and to the well-being of their nations, In these countries, national family 
policies recognize that there is a shared responsibility between the larger community 
and parents for the care and well-being of children. Every family with children is 
endowed with public benefits as part of the intergenerational legacies by which these 
societies recognize the essential social value of family work for both the present and ~ 
the future of their nations. 


During the eighties, when these countries had to contend with the same global 
economic forces as did Canada, income programs were strengthened to ensure that 
family living standards would not decline, Children’s allowances are endowments 
received by all families and in most countries amount to around $100 a month, tax 
free. There are special income and labour market programs to prevent single parents 
from falling into poverty; public programs to support either parental care or commu- 
nity care for young children; housing allowances so that shelter 
costs do not erode family budgets; and wage structures with fringe “AT A TIME WHEN 
benefit entitlements to sustain both full and part time family NEW FOUNDATIONS 
providers. The pricing of public facilities recognizes the need to ARE BEING 
ease the financial demands on families through special rates for 

ESTABLISHED TO 


families and youth. 
oo GUIDE CANADA INTO 

National policies in western Europe reflect a broad em THE NEXT CENTURY, 
and commitment across ail parts of the political spectrum (includ- 
ing business, churches, and labour) on the need for active public THE STATUS OF 
programs to support the development of children and family life. [%eyV\y\eywcmescl [mei 
Because there is a national consensus in this area, changes in AND FAMILIES IN ALL 
government do not lead to the disruption of existing programs. 
When in power, each party makes its own contribution to the family PARTS OF THE 
policies of the country and to the well-being of the nation’s [ievell) ae-sAelelel mike 
children. There is hardly a major political party in western Europe BE AT THE CENTRE 
that has or would pursue fiscal management policies based on the 
reduction of family policy benefits to the general population. This OF PUBLIC 
would be understood to be a wanton act of seeding the destruction DISCUSSIONS AND 
of the future to pay for the excesses of the present. PROPOSALS ON 


The persistence of child poverty and the increasingeconomic [MMe E ah ee 
vulnerability of younger families with children reflect the absence 
of a national consensus and commitment on the shared responsibility of all Canadians 
to contribute to nurturing Canada’s children and to helping support family life. 


Ata time when new foundations are being established to guide Canada into the 
next century, the status of Canada’s children and families in all parts of the country 
ought to be at the centre of public discussions and proposals on nation building. 
Perhaps this is the time to state clearly and without equivocation that a priority of the 
nation and a cornerstone of Canadian life should be to endow every child at birth with 
an equal chance for the development of their talents and abilities. This would affirm 


©) e eeeeeennnene 
that the full enjoyment of liberty includes both the positive entitlement to develop 

human capacities and. moral faculties, as well as the negative right to employ them 

without undue constraint and arbitrary coercion. The life chances of Canada’s 

children would then depend less on their accident of birth. This would be the ultimate 

assurance that the Canadian nation understood that a commitment to the democratic 


values of equal citizenship begins at birth. 


It is time to begin the work of implementing the House of Commons resolution 
of November 1989. By the end of 1991, a cross-~Canada coalition of national and 
community organizations will launch CAMPAIGN 2000 to outline and promote 
public policy initiatives for the reduction of child poverty during this decade. This 
initiative is occurring at the same time as the constitutional proposals for re-shaping 
Canada’s future are put underway. It is timely, then, that the commitment to build a 
decent future for this and future generations of Canadian children be articulated at a 
more fundamental level, within the very definition and prescriptions of Canadian 


nationhood. 


“EQUALIZATION OF It is imperative that the Constitution of Canada reflect the 
enduring commitment of the nation to promote the equalization of 
OPPORTUNITIES life chances for all children. There is a precedent in Section 36 of 
scicieltielsm-iele;-7\ ism the Constitution Act of 1982 (see Appendix D) for acknowledging 
the commitment of the Canadian people to principles of equaliza- 
GIP MSIE AGING CMe tion and the reduction of disparities. Provision (a) of Section 36 
TRANSFERS states that Canadians are committed to “promoting equal opportu- 

IS CLEARLY AN nity for the well-being of Canadians”. 


APPROPRIATE ROLE . . . 
This commitment to equal opportunity must now be ex- 
FOR THE FEDERAL tended to provide for the explicit entitlement of all children to 
GOVERNMENT” security and support through national equalization policies, The 
strength of Section 36 is that it not only outlines a commitment to 
equalization but it also assigns the federal government clear re- 
sponsibilities to finance this commitment. Equalization of oppor- 
tunities through programs of national income transfers is clearly an appropriate role 
for the federal government (Broadway, 1991: 248-9). Equalization of opportunities 
and the reduction of disparities are also consistent with current constitutional 
proposals by the federal government to promote a national economic union. 


A constitutional commitment of significance and substance to equalize the life 
chances of current and future generations of Canadian children would require the 
following modifications to Section 36: first, changing the designation of Section 36 
from “Equalization and Regional Disparities” to “EQUALIZATION: REGIONAL 
AND SOCIAL DISPARITIES”; secondly, adding a new provision to Section 36 to 
state the following: 


—_—— 


(3) PARLIAMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA ARE 
COMMITTED TO THE PRINCIPLE OF FINANCING A NATIONAL 
INCOME SECURITY SYSTEM FOR FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
SUFFICIENT TO ENSURE THAT EVERY CHILD GROWING UP IN 
CANADA IS ENDOWED WITH A REASONABLE PROVISION OF 
THE ESSENTIAL LIVING REQUIREMENTS NECESSARY TO 
SECURE HER/HIS BASIC WELL-BEING AND TO SUPPORT THE 
REALIZATION OF HER/HIS INHERENT WORTH AS A PERSON 
AND AS A MEMBER OF CANADIAN SOCIETY. 


The destructive legacies of child poverty have been reviewed in this report. 
Child poverty takes an unjustifiable toll on the lives of innocent children, whose 
chances for a decent future have been distorted by the accident of birth. The 
entrenchment of disparities and disadvantage also threatens to take atoll on the future 
of Canada. The U.S. experience teaches us that there is a painful collective price to 
pay when social neglect of human needs is allowed to prevail. 


Atthis momentin Canada’s evolution, Canadians must decide whether to allow 
disadvantage and despair to become entrenched as permanent features of Canadian 
life, or whether to entrench in the Constitution of Canada and the renewal of the 
nation, a collective commitment to create a society of equity and opportunity for all. 
For many children growing up in Canada today, the promise of equal opportunity is 
violated by the experience of deprivation and disadvantage. It is for this generation 
of adult Canadians to determine what our legacies to the future of the nation will be. 
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; APPENDIX A 
Children by Income Category and by Province 
1973, 1979, 1987 


Nuaber of Children Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Income Category Change Change Change 
and Province 1973 = Par Cent 1979 Per Cent 1987 Per Cant 1973 - 1979 1979 - 1987 1973 - 1987 
vavarsuverauagnnsacssarngcausgsgie tyystPaeaeuersegessesseeEtissaesace essa sea tascsseee ss seeses asses eaSEsATTTSEEYEESESSEEEN 
CANADA 
Poot 1,183,760 16.5% 1,077,010 16,02 1,057,768 16.5% ~9 0% 1.8% -10.6% 
Vulnerable 615,980 8.6% 577,570 8.6% 407,696 6.3% +6 2% 29.4% -33,8% 
Other Mainstream 4,476,180 62.4% 4,189,050 62.3% 3,913,319 60.9% -6,4% ~6 6% “12.6% 
Advantaged 593,310 6.3% 600,010 8.9% 683,406 10.6% 1.1% 13.9% 15.2% 
Affluent 304,300 4.2% 275,350 4.4% 366,925 5.7% -9,5% 33.3% 20.63 
Total 7,173,470 100.0% 6,718,990 100.0 6,429,114 100.08 -6,3% -4,3% ~10.4% 
NEWF DUNDL AND 
Poor 73,520 31.2% 55,560 263% 44,791 24.0% -24 4% 24.8% 43.2% 
Vulnerable 33 860 14.4% 23,350 11.0% 13,751 7.9% -31,0% “41.4% “594% 
Other Mainstream 417,919 50.0% 118,490 56.1% 102,094 58.74% 0.5% 13.8% “13.4% 
advantaged 6,290 2.7% £1,930 5.6% 11,017 6.3% 89.7% “7.7% 75.2% 
Affluent 4,110 1.7% 2,020 1.0% $277 3.0% 50.9% 161.2% 28.4% 
Total 235 690 100.03 211,350 100,08 173,990 100.0% “10.3% “17.7% 26.2% 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Poor 14,010 46.7% 8,770 22.7% 5,049 44,3% 37 4% 424% 64.0% 
Vulnerable 4,280 8.6% 3,190 8.3% 2,464 7.0% “2.7% “22.8% 24 9% 
Other Mainstream 19,100 50.1% 22,990 595% 23,010 65.3% 20.4% 0.4% 20.5% 
Advantaged 1,280 3.4% 2,976 77% 3,131 8.9% 132.0% 5.4% 144.6% 
Af fluent 480 1.3% 690 1.8% 1,564 44% 43.9% 126.7% 225.8% 
Total 38,150 100.0% 38 610 100.0% 35,218 100.0% 1.2% -8 88 “7 7% 
HOVA SCOTIA 
Poor 49,120 19.6% 46,140 18.7% 36 883 16.5% -6.1% 20.1% “24.9% 
Vulnerable 31,580 12.6% 32,070 13.0% 10,976 4.9% 1.6% 65.8% -65.2% 
Othar Mainstream 150,960 60.33 148,260 60.0% 136,807 61.4% 1,68 ~77% -9,4% 
Adventaged 11,416 4.6% 15,790 6.4% 24,374 10.9% 38.4% 54.48 113.6% 
affluent 7 ,080 2.8% 4,730 1.9% 13,894 6.2% -33.,2% 193.7% 96.2% 
Total 250,150 100.0 246,990 100.0% 222,931 100.0% “1.3 “97% “10.9% 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Poor 57,050 22.2% 49 620 22.5% 37,001 19.4% ~13.0% -25,4% 35.1% 
Vulnerable 27,440 10.7% 25 ,820 11.7% 13,673 7.2 “5% ~47 0% 50.2% 
Other Nainstream 156,550 61.0% 128,780 58.3% 118,704 62.2% “177% -7 8 -24 2% 
Advantaged 10,990 4.3% 11,440 § 2% 16,305 9.5% 4.1% 425% 48.4% 
Affluent 4,760 1.9% 5,120 2.3% 5,073 2.7% 7.6% “0.9% 6.6% 
Total 256,790 100.0% 220,780 100.08 190,756 100.0% “14.0% ~13,6% “25.7% 
QUEBEC 
Poor 383,880 19.1% 286 ,120 16,9% 308,908 19.4% ~25 5% 8.0% -19.5% 
Vulnerable 243,340 12.1% 182,170 10.7% {ti,d2t 7.0% ~25..1% 38.9% “54 
Other Mainstream 4,187,000 59.2% 1,038,630 61.2% 963,415 60.4% ~12.5% -7 2% ~16 8% 
Advantaged 125,270 6.2% 136 ,610 8.1% 196,439 8.6% 9.1% “0.1% 8.9% 
Affluent 66,010 3.3% 53,470 3.2% 75,239 4.7% “19.0% 40.7% 14.0% 
-20,5% 


Total 2,005,500 100.0% 1,697,000 100.0% 1,895,316 100.0% 15.4% 6.0% 


el 6F 


APPENDIX A 
(continued) 
Nuaber of Children Per Cent Ser Cent Per Cant 

Income Category Change Change Change 
and Province 1973 Per Cent 1979 Per Cent 4987 Per Cent 1973 - 1979 1979 - 1987 1973 - 1987 
perce gps aassesseasreseszssarsssrseeneassses rset sessesarge se sssss rere gsssssTsssasss Tess SE cae RE TASTE To eA oRARRER ERASE EERED 
ONTARIO 
Poor 312,160 13.4% 335,590 14.0% 269,913 11.9% 75% 19.6% -13,5% 
Vulnerable £48,770 6.4% 194,930 8.1% 122,202 5.4% 31.0% “37.3% 17.9% 
Other Mainstreaa 4,670,750 71.7% 1,545,590 64,5% 1,433,313 63.0% -7 5% -7 5 “14.2% 
Advantaged 63,970 2,7% 220,040 9.2% 294 266 12.9% 244.0% 33.7% 360 .0% 
Af fluent 135 ,050 5.8% 99,640 4.2% 154,547 6.8% ~26 2% 55.1% 14.4% 

Total 2,330,700 100.0% 2,395,790 100.0% 2,274,241 100.0% 2.8% “5.1% 72.4% 
MANITOBA 
Poor 61,260 20.0% 55 ,600 18.9% 56,906 21.2% “8.9% 2.0% “71% 
Vulnerable 21,090 6.9% 21,390 7.3% 26 762 10.0% 1.4% 25.1% 26 9% 
Other Hainstreap 181,940 59.3% 189,470 643% 154,743 57.6% 41% “18.3% “14.9% 
Advantaged 30,230 9.9% 20,240 6.9% 19,693 7.3% -33 0% “2.7% 34 9% 
Affluent 12,180 4,0% 7,800 2.6% 10,562 3.9% -36.0% 35.4% -13,3% 

Total 306 ,700 100.0% 294,700 100.0% 268 666 100.0% -3.9% ~§ 8% -12.4% 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Poor 67 ,500 23.4% 54,790 19.2% 46,925 17.7% ~18.8% “10.7% “275% 
Vulnerable 26 500 9.2% 23,000 6.1% 20,540 74% “13.2% “10.7% -22 5% 
Other Mainstream 162,270 56,3% 165,530 58.0% 164,397 59.4% 2.0% “0.7% 1,3% 
Advantaged 20,490 7.1% 27,289 9.6% 28 313 10.2% 33.1% 3.8% 362% 
Affluent 11,400 40% 14,879 5.2% 14,665 5.3% 30.4% ~1.4% 28.6% 

Total 288 , 160 100.0% 285,470 100,03 276,840 100.0% “0.9% -3,0% ~3.9% 
ALBERTA 
Poor 100,800 19.1% 95,760 15.7% 124,748 19.0% ~5.0% 30.3% 238% 
Vulnerable 38,130 7.2% 40,940 6.7% 38,584 5.9% 7.4 -5 8% 1.2% 
Other Mainstream 313,910 59.5% 365,000 59,84 386,713 59.0% 16.3% 5.9% 23,2% 
Advantaged 53,060 10.1% 71,260 11.7% 71,204 10.9% 34,3% “0.1% 34.2% 
Affluent 21,630 4.1% 37 500 6.1% 33 ,887 5.2% 734% ~9,6% 56.7% 

Total 527 ,530 100.0% 610,460 100.0% 655,136 100.0% 15.7% 7 3% 24.2% 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Poor 64,400 8.7% 88 ,860 12.4% 127,319 18.0% 38 .0% 433% 97.7% 
Vulnerable 41,990 5.6% 30,710 4.3% 47,138 6.7% 26.9% 53.5% 12.3% 
Other Mainstream 515,790 69.3% 466,310 65.0% 421,992 59.6% 96% -9 5% ~18 2% 
Advantaged 80,570 10.8% 82,450 11.5% 72,996 10.3% 2.3% “11.5% “9.4% 
Affluent 41,600 5.6% 49,510 6.9% 38,545 5.4% 19.0% -22.1% “73% 


Total 744,350 100.0% 717,840 100.0% 707,990 100.0% 3.6% “1.4% “4.9% 


APPENDIX B 
Dollar Income Limits Corresponding to 
Income Categories, Urban and Rural 


1987 
(1986 - based Poverty lines) 
Urban Area Small Urban Area 
Large Urban Area Population Population Leas Than 
Population 500,000+ 100,000 - 499,999 30,000 - 99,999 30,000 Rural 
Trcome Category Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper ower Upper Lower Upper 
and Fanily Size Liait Liait Linit Limit Limit Limit Limit Limit Limit  Linit 
One Parson - Poor $12 ,365 $10,860 $10,609 $9,671 $6,417 
Vulnerable $12,366 $15,457 $10,861 $13,575 $10,610 $13,262 $9,672 $12,089 $8,416 $10,522 
Other Mainstream $15,456 $37,097 $13,576 $32,582 $13,263 $31,829 $12,090 $29,015 $10,523 ¢25,253 
Advantaged $37,098 $49,463 = $32,583 $43,443 $31,830 $42,439 $29,016 $36,687 $25,254 $33,671 
Affiuent $49,464 $43,444 $42,440 $36,668 $33,672 
Two Person - Poor $16,761 $14,722 $14,382 $13,110 $11,411 
Vulnerable $16,762 $20,952 $14,723 $18,403 «$14,383 917,978 $13,111 $16,388 011,412 614,264 
Other Majnetrean $20 ,953 $50,285 $19,404 $44,168 $17,979 $43,148 $16,389 $39,332 $14,265 $34,235 
Advantaged $50,286 $67,047 $44,169 $56,991 $43,149 $57,531 $39,333 $52,443 634,236 $45,647 
Affluent $67,048 $58,892 $57 ,532 $52,444 $45 648 
Three Person -Poor $21,305 $18,712 $18,280 $16,664 $14 504 
Vulnerable $21,306 $26,632 $18,713 $23,390 $18,281 $22,850 $16,665 $20,830 $24,505 16,830 
Other MNainstrean $26 633 $63,917 $23,391 $56,138 $22,851 $54,842 $20,831 $49,994 $18,131 $43,514 
advantaged $63,918 $85,223 $56,139 $74,651 $54,843 $73,123 $49,995 $66,659 $43,515 658,019 
Affluent $95,224 $74,852 $73,124 $66 ,660 $58 ,020 
Four Person - Poor $24,530 $21,544 $21 ,046 $19,186 $16 ,699 
Vulnerable 624,531 $30,663 «= $21,545 $26,930 $21,047 $26,308 $19,187 $23,983 $16,700 $20,974 
Other Nainstreaa $30,664 $73,592 $26,931 $64,634 $26,309 $63,140 $23,984 $57,560 $20,675 $50,099 
Advantaged $73,593 $98,123 $64,635 $86,179 $63,141 $84,187 $57,561 $76,747 $50,100 $66,799 
Affluent $98,124 $36,180 $64,186 $76 ,748 $66 ,800 
Five Persor - Poor $26,801 $23 539 $22,995 $20,963 $18 245 
Vulnerable $26,602 $33,502 $23,540 $29,424 $22,996 $28,744 $20,964 $26,204 $18,246 $22,807 
Other Nainatroan $33,503 $80,405 $29,425 $70,619 $28,745 $68,987 $26,205 $62,891 $22,608 $54,737 
Advantaged $80,406 $107,207 $70,620 $94,159 $68,998 $91,983 $62,892 $83,655 $54,738 $72,983 
Affluent $107 ,208 $94,160 $91,984 $83 856 $72,984 


Source: National Councll of Welfave, 1987 Poverty Lines, and author's calculations. 


eS 
APPENDIX C 
Affluence by Family Labour Force Activity 
by Income Category 


1973, 1979, 1987 


1973 1979 1987 
Number of Families with Fasibies with fanilies with 

Incose Category FTE's Children Per Cont Children Par Cant Children Per Cant 
Poot i] 130,160 29.1% 162,190 31,5% 473,614 31.7% 
o.1+ 0.4 62,990 13.9% 72,070 14.0% 100,365 16.3% 

0.5 - 0.9 63,190 14.1% 80,920 {5.7% 96,481 17.6% 
1.0 125,490 28.1% 116,414 22.7% 99,401 17.9% 

Li- 1.4 24 450 5.5% 26 ,280 5.5% 52,627 9.6% 
1.5-1.9 6,310 1.4% 12,710 2.5% 7,508 1.4 

2.6 35,540 7.4 4) 380 9.0% 19,474 3% 

Total 487,250 100.0% 514,360 100.0% 548,670 100.0% 

Vulnerable § 16,120 6.9% 11,360 4.4% 16,875 6.4% 
Oi- 0.4 12,080 5.2% 13,820 5.3% 13,92? 6.9% 

0.5 - 0.9 36,450 15.6% 36,950 mH 29,620 t4.7% 

1.0 422 ,640 52.4% 125,790 487% 68,803 341 

1a7- 4.4 23,506 10.0% 30 880 11.9% 46,382 23,03 

15° 1.9 6,300 2.7% 11,270 4,43 7 638 3.8% 

2.6 47,140 7B 26 ,460 11.0% 18,584 9.2% 

Total 234 230 100.0% 258 530 100.0% 204 829 100.0% 

Other Haisstreea 6 38 670 1.9% 36,160 1.7% 35,545 1.7% 
O.t- 0.4 17 ,860 0.9% 27,680 PR 3 33,509 1.6% 

0.5-0.9 142,850 71k £23,090 57k $16,640 5.5% 

1.0 1,014,140 50.5% 654 560 9.8 600 804 28.7% 

hae ia 284,620 14.2% 320 739 14.9% 656,094 Ki BR 3 
4.5 > 4.9 151 060 7.5% 199,890 9.3% 131, 522 6.3% 

2.9 357,510 17, 8% 593,980 27.5% 520,994 24.5% 

Total 2,006 710 100.0% 2,156,090 109.0% 2,093,108 400.0% 

Advantaged o 3,180 4.8 3,220 0.9% 2,734 0.7% 
O.1- 0.4 1,060 oO. 2,340 0.6% 1,070 O.3 

0.5 - 0.5 9,180 2, 8% 9,550 7.6% 10,801 2.6% 

1,0 123,910 38.3% 64,790 23.2% 68,443 16.7% 

1l- 1.4 34,760 10.7% 44,490 2.8% 104 697 25.5% 

1.5°1.9 32,130 4.9% 37 ,820 2.6% 27,297 6.6% 
2.4 120,310 37 2% 186,910 51.1% 195 873 47.7% 
Total 323 530 106.0% 366, 120 100.0% 410,915 460.0% 

Af Fluent 6 910 0.6% 1,366 0.8% 484 0.2% 
0.1-0.4 260 9.2% 780 0.5% 767 O38 
0.5 - 0.9 4,370 2.8% 3,630 z.2k 3,716 1.7% 

1.0 66,940 43.9% 42,100 25.0% 26,227 1.7% 
lLi- t.4 12,800 8.1% 17,170 10.2% 58,641 26 23 
1571.9 12,500 8.0% 12,256 7 9,743 4.4 
2.6 57 320 36 5% 91,230 54.1% 124,382 55,5% 
Total 157,100 100.0% 168,520 100.0% 223,960 100.0% 
Total 0 169,060 6.0% 214,290 6.24 229,452 6.6% 
O.1- 0.4 93,350 2.9% 116,690 3.4% 149 638 4.3 
0.5- 0.9 255 040 8.0% 254,140 re 3 255,288 7.3% 
1.0 1,455,120 45.9% 1,224,050 35.3% 662 ,678 24.8% 
t.t- 1.4 380,130 12.0% 438 ,550 \2,7% 918,441 26.44 
15> 1.9 208 , 300 6.6% 273,340 mn i4 183,708 5.34% 
2.0 587 ,820 18.6% 941,960 27.2% 879,307 25.3% 


tata 4 148 A24 int Gt 2 AAT AM Ino o% 3,478,482 100.0% 


PART Ill 


APPENDIX D 
The Constitution Act, 1982(79) 
Schedule B 
Constitution Act,1982 


EQUALIZATION AND REGIONAL DISPARITIES 


EQUALIZATION: REGIONAL AND SOCIAL DISPARITIES 


36. (1) Without altering the legislative authority of Parliament or the provincial legislatures, or the rights 


(2) 


(3) 


of any of them with respect to the exercise of their legislative authority, Parliament and the 
legislatures, together with the government of Canada and the provincial governments, are 
committed to: 


(a) promoting equal opportunity for the well-being of Canadians; 
(6) furthering economic development to reduce disparities in opportunities; and 
(c) providing essential public services of reasonable quality to all Canadians. 
Parliament and the government of Canada are committed to the principle of making equalization 
payments to ensure that the provincial governments have sufficient revenues to provide 
reasonably comparable levels of public services at comparable levels of taxation. (96) 

erty Action Group: 
Parliament and the government of Canada are committed to the principle of financing a national 
income security system for families with children sufficient to ensure that every child growing up 
in Canada is endowed with a reasonable provision of the essential living requirements 


necessary to secure her/his basic well-being and to support the realization of her/his inherent 
worth as a person and as a member of Canadian society. 


